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THE CHOCTAW QUESTION SETTLED. 


ft is officially announced from the Rooms of 
the General Assembly’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions (Old School), that six of the seven mis- 
sionaries, late of the American Board among 
the Choctaws, have applied to that Board, and 
been received by it. This seems to us a fitting 
and happy termination of the difficulties which 
have so long perplexed the American Board. 
It was the result contemplated by the Praden- 
tial Committee, as appears from their corres- 
pondence with the Mission which is contained in 
their last report. 

By the arrangement thus consummated, the 
American Board is relieved from embarrass- 
ments and difficulties which, in its view, were 
such as to “make it impracticable to carry on 
this Mission.” ‘The missionaries suffer no harm ; 
and their work can be prosecuted to better ad- 
vantage than was possible in their former con- 
nection. Instead of two Boards operating in 
the same field, the whole work will be under one 
direction,—and that the organ of the eccle- 
siastical body to which all the missionaries be- 
long. : 

“If anything were needed to confirm the pro- 
ptiety of the course of the American Board in the 
case of this Mission, it is afforded by the cen- 
sures which are visited upon it from opposite 
quarters. The Congregational Herald, of Chi- 
cago, condemns the Board for separating from 
the Mission without,a protest against what it 
calls.the “slaveholding Christianity” of the 
mission churches. It would have had the Board 
compel the missionaries to take a decided aati- 
slavery position, or else withdraw them from the 
field, and send othersin their place. On the 
other hand, those whose only desire is that 
“slavery be let alone,” are dissatisfied that the 
Board did so much. They will make no account 


of the utter impossibility of thus satisfying the | judgment be treated asa crime? The mission- 


North, and are offended that any regard was 
paid to the practical difficulties which grew out 
of»slavery.” On both sides, there is, to some ex- 
tent, we fear, a withholding of funds ; and the 
missions in Turkey, and India, and around the 
globe, are punished for the action of the Board, 
in taking that medium course, which com- 
mended itself to the judgment of as wise and 
good men as are to be found in this broad land. 
‘his seems to us all wrong. The reasonable 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country is satisfied 
with the position of the American Board on the 
subject of slavery. The Board has spoken, 
whenever it had occasion to speak, in a tone at 
onee kind, and yet frank, manly, and Christian. 
But at the same time, it has carefully avoided 
transcending its proper sphere, and doing injns- 
tice to its noble band of missionaries and the 
rights of the mission churches. It has not made 
itself ridiculous by attempting a crusade against 
slavery, sach as was proposed in one of the reso- 
lutions urged upon the Board in Philadelphia— 
of sending new missionaries into the Choctaw 
field, whose fiery zeal would at once provoke 
hostility, and destroy the mission itself. . 

Equally unreasonable, as it appears to. us, is 
thé complaint of those’ who contend that the 
Board ought to have “let slavery alone,” and done 
nothing, even under the pressure of ,the heayiest 
’ necessity, but to go on, and “preach the Gos- 
pel.” Slavery would not let w# alone. The 
country was rocked to and fro—churches were 
agitated and riven in twain—the constituency 
and membership of the Board were divided in 
sexitiment,-as to what it is to “ preach the Gos- 
pel,” and what was the duty of the Board in the 
premises. 

As far back as in 1840, and in 1841], 1842, 
and 1844, the subject was thrust upon the 
Board, but was disposed of for the time. In 
1845, it was again brought up by memorials on 
the subject, which were referred to a Committee 
consisting of such Mi@n~ as” Dr. Woods, of An- 
dover, Dr. Bennet Tyler, Dr. J. W.- McLane, 
Secretary Cireene, and Chancellor Walworth. 
We commend to the consideration of all who 
condemn.the Board for not adhering to the 
“Jet alone” policy on this subject, the declara- 
tions, concerning slavery, which those venerable 
and conservative men recommended to the Board 
to adopt, and which had-the approval, on a yea 
and nay vote, of such names as Chancellor 
Frelinghuysen, Jeremiah Day, Dr. DeWitt, Dr. 
Magie, Dr. Cox, Dr. Skinner, Dr. Joel Parker, 
Dr. Ferris, Messrs. Pelatiah Perit, Ambrose 
White, William W. Chester, Samuel H. Perkins, 
and others,—men eminent for sober wisdom, 
and fog, their strong conservative tendencies. 
By the recommendation of such men, the Board 
was led to adopt language like the following : 

The Committee do not deem it necessary to dis- 
cuss the general subject of slavery as it exists in 
these United States, or to enlarge on the wicked- 
ness of the system, or on the disastrous moral and 
social influences which slavery exerts upon the 
less enlightened and less civilized communities 
where the missionaries of this Board are labor- 
ing. The unrighteousness of the principles on 
which the whole system is based, and the vio- 
lation of the natural rights of man, the debase- 
ent, wickedness, and misery it involves, and 
which are in fact witnessed to a greater or less 
extent wherever it exists, must call forth the 

condemnation of all of Chris- 
and sense of right, and make its re- 
an object of earnest and prayerful desire 
every friend of God and man. 
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are placed, the churches in America ought to 
consider slaveholding per se an insuperable ‘bar- 
rier in the way of enjoying Christian privileges, |. 
or an offence to be visited with excommunication, 


joyment of the domestic relations, and of the 


jects was such, on the whole, as must commend 


also the following, which was quoted 
y from a document unanimously put 
forth by the General Assembly of the Free 


all must agree in holding that whatever rights 
the civil law of the land may give a master over 
his slaves as chattels personal, it cannot be but 
sin of the deepest dye to regard and treat them 
as such ; and whosoever commits that sin in any 
sense, or deals otherwise than as a Christian 
man ought to deal with his fellow-man, whatever 
power the law may give him over them, ought 
to be held disqualified for Christian communion. 
Farther, it must be the opinion of all, that it is 
the duty of Christians, when they find them- 
selves in the predicament of slaveholders, to 
aim, as far as it may be practicable, at the 
manumission of their slaves ; and when that can- 
not be accomplished, to secure them. in the en- 


means of religious training and education. 


This is plain language, and we honor the great 
and good men in the American Board who thus 
declared to the world their position. Slavery 
ig based on principles of unrighteousness. It ts 
a violation of the natural rights of man, and it 
necessarily involves debasement, wickedness, and 
misery wherever it exists. The duty of Chris- 
tians, who may be slaveholders, is to aim, as far 
may be in the individual cases, at nothing less 
than emancipation. This is the Catholic Evan- 
gelical Christian doctrine, which it became the 
Board, in its actual and inevitable relations to 
slavery, through its operations in a slaveholding 
community, to proclaim. But who does not see 
that such a declaration must be followed by corre- 
sponding action ? These principles were to be ap- 
plied, and here came the practical difficulty. 
Now we do not claim for the Board perfect wis- 
dom ; but we do think that the course which 
they pursued on this most agitating of all sub- 


itself to the approbation of all who will consider 
calmly all the relations of the subject, and the 
exceeding difficulties of its position. 

The separation of the Choctaw Mission from 
the American Board sunders some tender ties. 
It can be deplored by none more than it is by 
us, and, as we believe, also by those under whose 
care the Mission has heretofore been. But it 
had become inevitable. If there have been mis- 
takes, on the one side or the other, or on both 
sides, why should these mistakes of an honest 


aries are injured neither in reputation nor posi- 
tion. They are in circumstances manifestly more 
favorable to their usefulness than they were in 
before. At least four wealthy Synods of the 
Old School have resolved to increase their con- 
tributions to meet the cost of the accession thus 
made to their Board of Missions. The acquisi- 
tion of this large and prosperous Mission will 
help, we may hope, to stimulate to their duty 
the many churches (more than half of the whole 
number, according to a statement in the last Re- 
port of that Board) which have given nothing 
to the foreign missionary work of that denomin- 
ation. 
And the American Board must be sustained 
in that work of blessing, which it is doing 
through its large and prosperous, and therefore 
needy missions. If its income is not largely ad- 
vanced, we are told that there must soon be a 
cutting down of its missions. We trust that not 
one former contributor to its resources will find 
it in his heart to bring so great a grief upon the 
missionaries, and so unspeakable a calamity upon 
the world. 
_A Morner tn Isrart.—It is with no ordinary 
interest and gratification that we have perused 
a beautiful and appropriate memorial of one of 
those noble Christian women whose lives present 
one long record of quiet usefulness, and whose 
memory is fragrant from the dust. It is a pam- 
phlet containing a fitting tribute to the late 
Mapas Axsicar. Srearns, widow of the Rev. 
Samuel Stearns, of Bedford, Mass., and mother of 
President Stearns of Amherst College, and 
Rev. Dr. Stearns of Newark. It comprises two 
funeral discourses, one by her pastor, the, Rev. 
Samuel Sewell, and the other by her son, Dz. 
Stearns, of, Newark. This mother in Israel 
was born in 1776, the year of the Declaration of 
Independence, and died about a year ago, in the 
eighty-third: year of her age. From her child- 
hood, she was a consistent and devoted disciple 
of Christ, and for nearly seventy years was a 
honor and an ornament to her profession. She 
was the mother of thirteen children, eleven of 
whom were spared to mature years, several of 
whom occupy posts of eminence and usefulness. 
Through them her influence is perpetuated, and 
many with them will rise up to call her blessed. 
The sermon of Dr. Stearns is a beautiful tri- 
bute to the memory of a sainted mother. While 
presenting details and incidents of domestic his- 
tory, upon which each mefnber of the family 
might be expected to dwell with fond emotion, 
the narrative is rich with instructive lessons as 
to the influence that may be exerted in. the 
household by the cheerful spirit, the wise energy, 
and affectionate solicitude of a pious mother. 
It adds not a little to the beauty of the ex- 
ample held up before us, that Mrs. Stearns, during 
a large part of her life, was an invalid, and that 
most of her plans were formed upon her bed, 
while the decrees that executed them were “is- 
sued from her rocking-chair.” The true heroism 
of her character was displayed amid difficulties. 
Her fortitude never failed her, and no matter 
what might be the burden imposed, she “ rose 
and went straight on under its weight with a 
queenly dignity and an almost angel calmness.” 
The brief story of such a life, here simply but 
beautifully told, cannot fail to leave behind it 
the assurance— The memory of the righteous is 
blessed.” Long does the example of such a 
mother linger, not only by her own hearthstone, 
but in the village where she dwelt, and in all the 
neighboring towns ; and now that she has passed 
away in the fulness of her years, she still lives in 
the recollections of her long life of goodness left 
in thousands. of hearts, as well as in the widely 


METHODIST PROGRESS TOWARDS 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 
The last number of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review contains a very elaborate article, which, 
after a survey of the past history and present 
position of that large and powerful denomina- 
tion, suggests some modifications in its system. 
It is entitled “ Mxrrnoptsu ; Suggestions Appro- 
priate to its Present Condition,”—a title some- 
what ominous of proposed changes ; and when to 
the character of the article itself is added the 
fact that it comes from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Stevens, editor of the Advocate and Journal, 
which is the recognized organ of the whole 
Methodist Church at the North, it becomes still 
more significant. It first presets an array of 
statistics which illustrate the astonishing growth 
of this denomination, and then proposes measures 
essential to its continued progress. 
Nothing in the religious history of America 
is more remarkable than the sudden rise and 
rapid growth of the Methodist Church. With- 
in less than a century, according to the state- 
ments of this article, it has risen from compara- 
tive insignificance, until now it comprises, on 
this Continent, in all its branches, nearly two 
millions of communicants (or to be exact, 
1,880,269), a number far exceeding that of 
any other denomination. Nearly sir millions 
are brought under the influence of its ministry 
and churches. Its church property, according to 
the minutes of the present year, is estimated at 
more than $21,000,000. During the last two 
years, the increase of churches in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, North, was 970, or at a rate 
of more than nine per week. 
But with all that Methodism has accomplish- 
ed, a still larger work, it is claimed, yet remains 
for it. ‘To prosecnte this, it needs to exercise 
that wise union of Conservatism and Progress 
by which it has been characterized hitherto—a 
Conservatism slow of change, cautious in its 
movements, giving no heed to mere novelties, 
and yet, with a profound sagacity, observing the 
world and the age in which it exists, and 
adapting itself to its sphere. Its past history 
shows that it has not been cast in an iron mould. 
It has accepted change whenever it saw that the 
right moment had come. At Wesley’s instance 
it adopted, in 1785, by a simple resolution, Epis- 
copacy and the two orders of Deacon and Pres- 
byter. It superseded its travelling preachers by 
the regular Presiding Eldership. It changed 
District Conferences into regular Annual Con- 
ferences. It adopted the Quarterly Conference, 
the two-years term of ministerial appointments, 
the General Conference, the Restriction Rules, 
and the almost revolutionary change of a Dele- 


Church is to adapt herself to the changed cir- 
cumstances of her position and growth, she must 
lose something of that hold upon the popular 
mind which she has hitherto so successfully re- 
tained. 

SHALL THE WORK CEASE? 
The following statement tells its own story. 
We have only to add that it comes from one of 
the most devoted, laborious, and useful pastors in 
this city—one who is never weary in well-doing 
himself, and who only asks the means to do still 
more for the poor and neglected of our popula- 
tion. This is no foreign appeal, asking aid for 
some object or people that we know nothing 
about, but the objects of Christian benevolence 
are right at our own doors. Any member of our 
churches, who chooses to take a walk on a Sab- 
bath morning into the Eastern part of our city, 
will find the class whom’ it is designed to reach, 
and may also see with his own eyes what a few 
excellent and faithful Christian men and women, 
with their pastor at their head, are trying to do 
for their good. Whoever shall read this state- 
ment, and has a mind to work, we say to 
him, Go and see for yourself, and then help on 
the cause, according as God hath given you the 
means, and with it a large and generous heart ! 
Shall the Work Cease ? 
Dear Evancenist, This is the question I hope you 
will press upon your readers, after reading the ac- 
companying facts : 
There is a church in this city most favorably 
situated for doing a great and important work. It 
has been greatly blessed by its Divine Head, hav- 
ing added between two and three hundred to its 
membership within two years. With so large an 
increase, we felt that we were called upon to do 
more missionary work than had previously been at- 
tempied. The thousands of children who were 
growing up in ignorance and sin, for whose spir- 
itual and eternal good no one seemed to. care, 
pointed to a field of usefulness, which we resolved 
to cultivate. Nearly two years ago a Mission Sab- 
bath School was established, into which hundreds 
of children have been gathered, where they have 
been taught the way of life. Since then, another 
Mission School has been started, which is doing a 
good work. And there are now about nine hun- 
dred children being taught by the members of this 
church, in the different Sabbath schools in our 
Ward. Many of these youths have been hopeful- 
ly converted within the past year, and great good 
is being done. There is little difficulty in provid- 
ing teachers ; but it is an embarrassing and diffi- 
cult question to answer, How shall we pay the rent 
and defray the other necessary expenses connected 
with these Mission Schools? The arrears already 
amount to nearly $300. The church is not in 
a condition to meet this. Shall these schools be 
disbanded, and the children be dismissed to their 


former manner of life; or will the friends of Christ, 
who have the ability, join us, as partners in this 
work? Who will become the patron of one of 
these schools by contributing $250? Wh 


gated General Conference. 

With such precedents, the idea of future 
changes, to meet the altered circumstances of 
the Church, may well be entertained. Dr. Ste-) 
vens contends that the next General Conference 
should take another step in advance, by adopt- 
ing the principle of Lay Representation. As- 
bury himself anticipated its adoption as proba- 
ble more than forty years ago, and even sug- 
gested a plan for it. The Restriction Rules of 
the Chureh present no difficulty in the case. <A 
simple majority vote of the Conference could 
effect the change at once: “ A number of lay- 
men, equal to that of preachers from each cir- 
cuit or station, in the Annual Conference, and 
an equal number of delegates from each class 
to the General Conference, would be a simple, 
practicable, and as we think, perfeetly safe plan— 
for every interest which the preachers have in 
these bodies, involves the interest of laymen.” 


en-blessed institutions? Oy shall the work cease? 

I know too well the benevolence of many rich 
men in the N. 8. Presbyterian churches in 
this city, to believe that they will withhold needed 
aid, where the interests of Christ’s cause are at 
stake. Contributions, or communications in refer- 
ence to this appeal, may be seni to the Editors & 
Tue Evancectsr. H. 
ee 
CIRCULATION OF THE ROMAN CATHO- 

LIC BIBLE. 

The Freeman’s Journal, quoting a portion of 
our remarks with reference to the exorbitant 
price of Catholic editions of the Scriptures, and 
the want of enterprise in the publication of this 
one Book, especially when contrasted with their 
endless variety of devotional manuals—cries 
‘Not too Fast !” It then explains as follows, 
which we quote, in the hope that some reliable 
publisher will give the matter the attention sug- 
gested, and which the object abundantly deserves, 
especially if the labors of Bishop Kenrick are 
guided by enlightened and Christian scholar- 
ship, and in this regard we give due weight to 
the hearty endorsement of the Journal: 





Our readers will perceive that this plan is 
nearly analogous to that of our Presbyterian 
system. cclesiastically, it is a very close ap- 
proximation to our own. And it is not a little 
significant, that the most sagacious minds in the 
Methodist Church should signify thus unequivo- 
cally their preference for it. It is a remarkable 
concession to the excellence of a system which 
harmonizes clerical and lay influence, and at the 
same time sufficiently recognizes the democratic 
/pfinciple. 

Another innovation, proposed in the old order 
of things, is the extension of the term of minis- 
terial appointments. The demand for this is 
said to be quite general, especially in our. Atlan- 
tic cities. The Wesleyan Methodists of Eng- 
land have availed themselves of Wesley’s pro- 
vision, made in the latter part of his life, to se- 
eure the term of three-years appointments. This 
has been tried also in Canada ; and for the present, 
American Methodists should be satisfied if three- 
years appointments can be secured in the place 
of two, as at present, while in some parts of the 
country, no change whatever is desirable, or if 
so, the Conference might avail itself of the new 
rule at discretion. 

A guarded commendation is moreover ex- 
tended to the improvement of houses of worship. 
The mission of the Church has been chiefly to 
the poor, and hence it has never aimed at a 
pompous and ambitious architecture. This mod- 
est and lowly exterior is its glory, and it should 
never lose this honorable distinction. Free sit- 
tings, moreover, should be the rule, and pews 
the exception ; yet, a ‘ guarded charch-improve- 
ment is desirable,” and in older communities, is 
needed. ‘Beauty itself is often the highest 
utility.” Improved church-building will afford 
Methodism enlarged means of prosecuting its 
humble work. “ Its advanced families are saved 
to it, and its growing wealth is more at its com- 
mand, for church extension, missions, and other 
denominational purposes.” 

Whatever may be the fate of these sug- 
gestions at present, the greater part of them are 
quite sure of final adoption. If outsiders like 
ourselves may venture to give an opinion, they 
are eminently wise and proper. Of course it is 
no objection in our eyes, that they bring our ex- 
cellent Methodist brethrer to a nearer approach 
to our own ecclesiastical system. Such a ten- 


The surmise as to the intervention of the hier- 
archy in regulating the price of Catholic editions 
of the Bible, is more worthy of the dense bigotry 
of the New York Observer than of the more 
humanized ideas of the Evancetist, Weare no 
judges of whether the editions of the Catholic 
Bible could be sold at lower prices, but the price 
is subject to the laws of ordinary competition 
between publishers, 

But let not the Evanceisr be too fast about 
inducing any Protestant publisher to engage in 
getting out “fac similes” of current editions of 
the Douay Bible. On the first pages of every 
edition extant will be found the imprimatur of 
the Ordinary of some Diocese. A “fac simile”. 
publication of this permission, given by a Bish- 
op, would be a dangerous thing to copy into an 
edition by another publisher. The absence of 
the imprimatur would destroy the accept- 
ance of the book by Catholics, and the copying 
it, without permission, would be using an endorse- 
ment without leave. 

This precaution of the Catholic discipline may 
be very pregnant of suspicions to persons capa- 
ble of entertaining the sentiments uttered in the 
above extract from the Evanceisr. Such may 
see in it a machinery for keeping copies of the 
Scriptures out of a more general circulation, but 
we assure our contemporary that the motive is 
a very different one. Protestants may form 
Catholic Bible Societies if they choose, buy an- 
thorized copies of the Douay edition by the mil- 
lion, or contract with any of the publishers, and 
give them away to Catholics, or sell them ever 
so cheap. The motive of the imprimatur is to 
secure the correctnessof the version. The Evan- 
GELIST may understand the necessity of this by a 
single illustration. Many years ago a Congrega- 
tionalist society in New England got out a New 
Testament, in which, among other liberties taken 
with the text of the King James Bible, the ac- 
count, in the sixth chapter of the Acts, of the 
institution of the Deacons, was made to read: 
“ Look ye out from among you seven men... 
whom ye may appoint "—c., instead of “ whom 
we may appoint ”—making a very pretty argu- 
ment for Congregationalist discipline, at the ex- 
pense of conformity with the original. 

We will relieve the Evancrxist, perhaps, by 
stating that several editions of the Scriptures 
have been published by Protestant publishers, 
and that there is no insuperable difficulty in the 








urch of Scotland : 
~ "Without prepared to adopt the 
ciple that, in Sante Belly std et 


extended influence of her distinguished sons. 





dency the leaders of that body have too much| way. The Bishop of the Diocese in which it is 


must be asked to appoint censors, or examiners, 
to read the proofs before publication, and see 
that they conform to the approved copy. Be- 
sides this, there is only needed a moral guaranty 
for the probity of the publisher, that he will not 
afterwards mutilate or change the words of the 
edition. These conditions fulfilled, any Bishop 
will be likely to give the required permission ; 
and the neater and cheaper the publisher gets out 
our translation of the Scriptures, the more he 
will meet with Catholic commendation. 

And, by the way, if the Evanceist knows 
of any reputable and enterprising publisher of 
the kind it speaks of, suppose it suggests to 
him to open a correspondence with the learn- 
ed and courteous Archbishop of Baltimore, in 
regard toa further and cheaper publication of 
his improved translations of the Scriptures. 
We are disposed to think that Archbishop Ken- 
rick will agree in the most cord! manner to 
such an enterprise, and will further the enlighten- 
ed views of any such publisher, to the utmost of 
tr power. Will the Evanexxisr make a note of 
this ? 


ERT AE LIP SE TEE LTTE 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Thanks to the kind interest and active zeal of 
many of our friends in different parts of the coun- 
try, the Evanceist begins the year with a large 
array of new subscribers. This is not the result 
of any paid agency, but is owing entirely to the 
unsolicited efforts of those who feel a cordial 
sympathy in our general views, and who heartily 
approve of the manner in which the Evancetist 
is conducted. Pastors are beginning to awake 
to the fact that a religious paper may be their 
own most efficient supporter, and that they may 
need to give their aid to religious journals,—we 
will not say in self-defence,—but in order to the 
development of a higher religious life in their 
churches, to the spread of intelligence, and the 
formation of a broader and higher type of piety. 
The following, from a pastor in one of the flour- 
ishing cities of Central New York, shows the sys- 
tematic way in which he has undertaken the bus- 
iness of circulating such religious intelligence, 
and his sense of the importance of a Christian 
journal, in order to rally around him a strong 
and efficient church : 

“Our congregation has been thoroughly can- 
vassed for a weekly religious newspaper. I men- 
tioned from the pulpit that the work was to be 
done by a lady, cordially esteemed, whose coépera- 
tion I had enlisted, and suitable reference was 
made to Tae Evance.ist, while each one was left 
free to select from five papers proposed. 

It was thought that nearly all our families were 
already supplied ; and yet, as your part in the fruit 
of this enterprise, you will find enclosed twenty- 
five new subscriptions, paid in advance. The work 
has been faithfully and pleasantly done. No one 
has been neglected so far as is known. Most have 
cheerfully responded. Those unable to subscribe 
have been furnished quietly, by others, When 
some three or four persons, who need time to con- 
sider, shall have added their names (as I hope they 





10 will | will), there will be no family and no single gentle- 
share the résporsthitity Of sredtetrine-trese , aa ibly.one or two exceptions, in our 


large congregation without a weekly religious 
newspaper. Such an accomplishment costs the 
pastor labor, even when so ably preceded and sec- 
onded as I have been, but it is labor well bestowed. 
The weekly Christian newspaper, it seems to me, 
is essential to the Pulpit, in the Christian instruc- 
tion ofa people. Rowing with two oars is better 
than seulling with one.” 


— 


A New Rearer.—Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, 
of Chicago, widely known as the inventor of a 
grain-reaper which has done vast execution upon 
the broad and fertile plains of the West, has, it 
would seem, turned his attention to supplying 


ists in that region of country. 


ting apparatus ; but in his recent invention, the 
success depends rather upon the skill of the 
driver. This, Mr. McCormick has not lost 


rare machine, we shall expect to see him mow a 
wider swath than he has ever done with his 
world-renowned reaper. 


Rice as editor. 

We were not aware of this change on the part 
of the Hapositor, so indicative of thrift and en- 
terprise, until we saw the fact announced in the 
Presbyter, of Cincinnati. The mention of the 
latter paper, which our readers know has ever 
been so strong in its opposition to the views on 
slavery which Dr. Rice has sought to spread in 
the West, will naturally make them curious to 
see what it has to say respecting the new enter- 
prise. We therefore append a paragraph or 
two: 

In founding a paper which mist sink a 
thousand dollars a-year for several years, Mr. 
McCormick exhibits the same commendable 
generosity and the same willingness to make 
sacrifices to promote his principles. The Semi- 
nary and the paper will stand, we doubt not, as 
monuments of his beneficence, and in the end do 
great good ; but we have as little doubt that in 
the Seminary and in the paper his wishes and 
aims on the question of slavery, and its relation 
to the Church, are doomed to disappointment. 
There is no amount of money devoted to re- 
ligious foundations, and no amount of talent ap- 
pertaining to teachers or editors placed upon 
them, that can bring the Church if the North- 
west to yield a jot or tittle of principle or policy 
on the vexed question. 

Although at the Assembly, and since, there 
have been some sayings and movements adapted 
to lead the Southwest to feel that Chicago might 
be trusted on the question of slavery, we must 
confess that the first number of the Expositor, 
under Mr. MeCormick and Dr. Rice, make us 
forgetful of these, and remind us of remark 
made to us of Mr. McCormick by a friend of 
his, He said that Mr. McCormick believed that 
Old Line Democracy and Old School Presby- 
terianism were the only hope of preserving the 
Union. The number before us seems to be got 





sagacity #9 oppose Unless the Methodist proposed to get out a new edition of the Bible, 
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up under this impression. Almost one-third of 


another want which, in his estimation, still .ex- 
In his first ma- 
chine, the utility depends chiefly upon the quali- 
ty and arrangement of the knives, or the cut- 


sight of, but with his usual sagacity, he has se- 
cured the best man at his command for the im- 
portant and responsible position ; and with this 


To drop this pleasantry and come down to a 
mere matter of prose, we would state that the 
Presbyterian Expositor, which has hitherto been 
published monthly, by Rev. Dr. Rice, of Chi- 
cago, is hereafter to appear weekly, with Mr. 
Cyrus H. McCormick as proprietor, and Dr. 


the Weekly Expositor is. devoted to Slavepy, 
the Union, et id omne genus, and some of 


endorsement by few politicians out. of Washing- 
ton City or the South. rm. fi Py ‘ 
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reading and popular education in England, are 
as With the name of Mr. Jony CassEx1, 
ig ws. oe as much as any man in 
. &dom to pepularize the arts and 
sciences, and to diffuse among the people the 
elements of knowledge in a cheap and attractive 
form. His books touch on a great variety Of 
subjects, Mathematics, Mechanics, Geography, 
Natural History, ete. Printed in a cheap form, 
and embellished with many illustrations to make 
them attractive, they are scattered by myriads 
thronghout the towns and villages of England, 
and over the hills of Scotland. In this way he 
has aided immensely in the distribution of useful 
knowledge ; and such friends of popular edu- 
cation as Lord Brougham and Richard Cobden, 
unite in bearing the highest testimony to his ser- 
vices. His latest undertaking is the publication 
of an Iiivstraren Fay Brete. This is the 
common English version, accompanied by notes, 
and embellished by illustrations that seem to be 
innumerable. The work is to be published in 
forty-eight parts, at the very low price of fifteen 
cents a part, making the whole work cost $7 20, 
or less than half the price of Harper’s Illustrated 
Bible. A large circulation has been assured to 
the work in advance, in England. We are glad 
to see the stalwart form of Mr. Cassell on this 
side of the Atlantic, and hope his Bible may 
find a welcome in thousands of American homes. 
—_—_—_————— ee 
Beavrirct Pictcres—Our neighbors of the 
Albion send to their subscribers their annual to- 
ken of remembrance in the form of a most spirit- 
ed engraving of “Tue Drer Pass,” from a paint- 
ing of Landseer, No English artist can be com- 
pared with Landseer as a painter of animals ; and 
the placing of a herd of deer amid wild Scotch 
or Alpine scenery, showing the cold peaks above, 
and at the foot the mountain tarn, beside which 
the deer stand so peacefully, unscared by the cry 
of the hunter, furnlsh just that union of Nature 
and Life, which suits his pencil. The subject is 


graved, furnishing altogether a beautiful sketch 
for any gentleman’s hall, diningroom, or library. 

We are glad to see the variety and richness 
and spirit of the A/bion so well maintained, not: 
withstanding the absence of the editor in Europe. 
Mr. Young’s place is well supplied for the pre- 
sent year by Mr. Richard Grant White, so fayor- 
ably known by his articles in the Courier and 
Enquirer, and also as the accomplished editor of 
Shakespeare. The Albion has long had a high 
rank as a literary journal ; and for those who 
wish especially to be kept aw courant of foreign 
news, in Politics, Art or Literature, it is beyond 
comparison the best accessible in this country. 

Another picture of large size and spirited ex- 
ecution, is furnished by Mr. W. E. Jackman, a 
well-known engraver of this city. It is design- 
ed to illustrate a passage in the Heir of Redeclyffe, 
which emphasizes the warning, Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath ! A young man, seat- 
ed on a precipice, beholds the sun sinking in the 
West, while the anger and rage of his heart are 
not yet beginning to relent. Thus a useful lesson 
is taught by a very beautiful picture. 


ae 





West Inpta Evancrpation.—Those who wish 
to study the question so often raised as to the 
results of emancipation in the West Indies, in 
its influence both on the whites and the blacks, 
will find the whole subject very thoroughly 
treated in an article in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review for January. It is written by the Rey. 
Henry Bleby, for many years a Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary in Barbadoes, who has thus become 
thoroughly master of the facts bearing upon the 
subject. If his statements are correct, any un- 
fortunate results which have been charged upon 
emancipation, are rather to be ascribed to the 
long course of extravagance and absenteeism, on 


been brought about by causes altogether indepen- 
dent of emancipation. The free-trade measures of 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, gave the finishing 
stroke to the West India sugar monopoly, and 
left the plantations to desolation. We com- 
mend the article to the careful examination of 
our readers, 
——— ee 

Calamity at Lawrence.—Qur own correspondent, 
writing from Boston, under date of Jan. 14, says : 
“The great calamity at Lawrence has been the ab- 
sorbing theme of the week. Public sympathy ‘for 
the sufferers has been intensely aroused, and-sio 
pains will be spared to give them such relief as is 
practicable. The causes of the catastrophe will be 
thoroughly investigated, and if there is blame, we 
shall in due time know where it lies. The loss to 
the corporation cannot be covered by insurance, 
for no offices insure buildings against tembling 
down; and the situation of the property when the 
fire broke out was probably not within the terms 
of any policy, for it could not be said to be within 
a building. This is a sufficient answer to the ab- 
surd tirade in which one of the New York. papers 
has indulged itself against manufacturers generally 
for intentionally erecting factories with weak foun- 
dations. Their interest is to lay their foundations 
and erect their buildings as firmly as possible, and 


this is generally understood and practised.” 
_ ro 


Mixed Blood.—Counting back only a few genera- 
tions, everybody is related to everybody. Dr. 
Palfrey, in his work on the relation between Juda- 
ism and Christianity, states that the increase ina 
geometrical ratio of the number of our ancestors, 
as we ascend, proves that, after some generations, 
everybody is the descendant of everybody. If we 
say that there are twenty-eight generations in one 
thousand years, and every man has, on the aver- 
age, two children, whoever lived one thousand 
years ago has now considerably more than a fourth 
part of the estimated population of the earth, even 
if there have been no intermarriages among his de- 
scendants. These, of course, there have been. 
Dr. Palfrey says: “You and I, reader, have had 
more than a thousand millions of progenitors since 
the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. Whoever you 
are, it is extremely probable that the blood of Bg: 
bert of England. and of Egbert’s meanest menial, 
runs in your veins.” 

_—_— > 

Ithaca Presbytery.—At its recent meeting, Rev. 
Wm. Wisner, D.D.,and John Esty, Esq., Elder, were 
appointed as delegates to the next general assem- 
bly. The Rev. Louis Kellogg, of Trumansbargh, 
and Elder D. C. Hagen, alternates. 


























































articles contain sentiments which could find an 


*Casseiu’s Inuvsrratep Famuy Brize—All 
who are acquainted with the progress of popular — 
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rendered with great spirit, and is excellently en- 


the part of the large planters ; and to some con-, 
siderable extent, the present state of things has, 
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[From our Regular Correspondent] 
Dvusun, Dec. 19th, 1859. 
Past, Present, and Future. 

Semper eadem (ever the same) is the boast 
of Popery ; and this, in urbe et in orbe—every- 
where, whether in the city where its Head 
reigneth, or in the wide world over which he 

This character, in which it glories, and which 
is its shame,—essentially persecuting, supersti- 
tious, and disloyal, so that it cannot be liberal- 
ized by, time, purified by enlightenment, or im- 
proved by justice and kindness,—is illustrated 
by its history in Ireland. Persecuted or petted, 
surrounded by darkness or encircled by light, it 
bristles with hostility to its neighbor, curses 
when it cannot kill, crusts over the minds of its 
votaries with a covering of ritualism which ren- 
ders them impervious to the light and heat of 
the trath, and while putting the Pope above all 
that is cailed God, or that is worshipped in re- 
ligion, makes homage to all earthly authorities 
subordinate to allegiance to him. 

Established by Henry the Second, and Adrian, 
on the ruins of the Ancient Irish Church, and in 
‘alliance with the State, it indulged in its favor- 
ite course of persecution, and, as everywhere in 
similar circumstances, made the State its instru- 
ment, till it covered with darkness and bar- 
barism a land that had been the missionary col- 
lege of Europe. Riven from the State and per- 
secuted at the Reformation, it kept up its habits 
of cursing and hatred—trying, every now and 


then, to get an opportunity of giving practical: 


effect to its innate spirit by the aid of foreign 
powers, France or Spain, the liege vassals of its 
sovereign lord. 

Then came wiser and happier times. Equal 
rights and privileges took the place of exclusion 
and oppression. But Popery scowls on its ben- 
efactors ; affects to make little of their bestow- 
ments; growls the louder, the more numerous 
and greater the boons conferred ; till the Times 
itself confesses that it was mistaken in its advo- 
cacy of conciliation and expediency, for that, 
instead of an equally divided allegiance beteen 
the Pope and the Queen, the Irish Ultramontane 
Papists, led on by the Legate, Dr. Cullen, give 
nearly all to the Pope, leaving a fragment for 
the Queen not worth having. 

There are, however, two things to be noted. 
The course pursued towards Popery has not, 
usually, been the most judicious. Formerly it 
was coercion ; an act of Parliament, ordering 
the public religious services to be performed in a 
language the people did not understand, and en- 
joining the people to forsake the mass and at- 
tend on these services in the parish church, was 
thought quite sufficient to make them Protest- 
ants. And when it was resolved to give to the 
Roman Catholics freedom from penal laws, the 
other extreme was gone into, and instead of do- 
ing with Popery as God does with it, it was 
taken up, and a positjve sanction given to it,— 
its votaries made law-makers and law-adminis- 
trators, and the funds of the State paid for edu- 
cating its clergy, and celebrating its worship in 
jails, poorhouses, hospitals, schools, and the 
army. The Empire is paying, and will yet pay, 
the penalty both of its anti-Christian persecu- 
tion, and unchristian expediency. 

The second thing is, that there were always, 
among the adherents of Rome, many whose 
principles and conduct were not in accordance 
with the spirit and creed of the system to which 
they were nominally attached. Persecution 
drove many into companionship with that which 
had been the Church of their fathers, and 
which they would not forsake in its calamity. 
And now, when the educated and elevated classes 
avail themselves of the advantages and privi- 
leges conferred by the emancipation and subse- 
quent acts, to rise to professional distinction, 
and support the government, and unite with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects in objects con- 
nected with the national welfare,—and are, in con- 
sequence, stigmatized as time-servers, trucklers, 
sycophants, and “ Orange Catholics,”—they take 
a high tone, and give themselves to the promo- 
tion of public works of Catholic religion and 
charity, to show that they are as good Catholics 
as the Ultramontane bigots that revile them. 

The former of these classes, long ago, were 

the main obstruction to successful rebellion ; and 
their memory is often cursed by the would-be 
rebels of the present day. The latter, in our 
own time, form the chief barrier against the in- 
sane efforts of the Ultramontane prelatists and 
their monkish sustainers to Italianize the Irish 
Roman Catholics, and separate them from their 
Protestant. countrymen and the rest of the em- 
pire. Even Luke White—one of the half-dozen 
members of parliament who swear by the bishops, 
and who met to countersign their “ Pastoral ”— 
and who designated themselves “the liberal 
members,” upon the same principle as the Three 
Tooley street tailors were the people of Eng- 
land—wrote to the newspapers to say, that 
while he was with the bishops on education and 
tenaut-ight, he had no sympathy with the move- 
ment for sympathizing with the Pope ! 
~ These remarks may assist in forming an esti- 
mate of the present condition of Romanism in 
this country, and of its prospects for the fu- 
tare. Education began the work of enlighten- 
ment. It was followed by efforts to Christian- 
ize the semi-paganized aboriginal population. 
Then came the famine and emigration, clearing 
the land of the hordes that would neither be 
educated nor Christianized—over whom the 
Priests had absolute dominion, and through 
whom they hoped to intimidate the rest. The 
change thus produced, so favorable to the cause 
of truth, freedom, and morality, the legate and 
hierarchs hope to counteract by separation. 

Formerly,"the complaint was exclusion. The 

Catholics had not their fair share of political 
advantages. On the showering of these 
them, in rich profusion, and the establishment of 
schools and colleges to qualify for the enjoyment 
of them, the tune is changed. It is found that 
the effect is to blend the Catholics with others, 
and to give them self-respect and independent 
thought. Now, it is separation. Even mixed 


marriages, formerly encouraged #8 a means of 
successful proselytizing, are discountenanced. 
But above all, mixed education is denounced. 
The country is covered with monks’ and nuns’ 
schools ; and separate education in college, acad- 
emy, and school is demanded — endowed, of 
course, by the State—as the condition of sup- 
porting the government. If the present govern- 
ment refase—as appears likely from the care 
with which the Lord-Lieutenant and Mr. Card- 
well, the Irish Secretary, embrace every oppor- 
tunity of showing their approval of the present 
national system—the members will be enjoined— 
those, I mean, returned under priestly influence, 
to join the tories, in hope of finding them more 
squeezable. 

That the present course of Rome’s emissaries 
will be successful, to a great extent, and for a 
while, among the lower classes, I have no 
doubt ; but equally have I no doubt that their 
grand aim, to make the Irish Roman Catholics, 
as a whole, a separate nation ander the vassal- 
age of the Pope, will be disappointed. God has 
put it in the hearts of His people to institute 
means for enthggning His Son in the heurts of 
the Irish people—means of His own appointment, 
and which He has promised to bless—and these 
they are employing in simple but unwavering de- 
pendence upon His-Spirit for success. To sup- 
pose a failure would be to expect an anomaly in 
the moral government of God. 

I have faith in the progress of enlightenment ; 
and it pervades the men who are really influen- 
tial among the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
They cannot be got either to join in the crusade 
against sound, liberal, united, Christian edu- 
cation, or in favor of the political enslavement of 
the Italians under the temporal rule of the Pope. 

I have faith in the influence of a sound educa- 
tion. When the mind is opened to one set of 
influences, others will make their way to it, and 
the pupils in Christian schools, like the circles 
formed by the pebble thrown into the lake, carry 
the impulse widely from the centre. 

I have faith in the efforts now in progress, by 
all Protestant sects, to carry the Gospel to the 
homes and hearts of the people of Ireland— 
efforts which the present revival will greatly in- 
crease. Already it is creating the necessity for 
increased church accommodation in Ballymena, 
one of its earliest scenes. It will do the same 
elsewhere ; and, as there is nothing selfish in 
genuine religion, it will spread to the extrem- 
ities. .. 

I have, above all, faith in the power of the 
Gospel as the instrument of the Spirit. It never 
fails. The hearts that were a desert, it adorns 
with the plants of Paradise,—“ the fir, and the 
pine, and the boxtree,” to make the heart He 
chooses for His “sanctuary” a spiritual glory. 
This it has done, in many, within the last dozen 
years. The converts will become, each in his 
locality, missionaries. Thus torch will kindle 
torch till the island shall be one circle of light. 

CuLpEE. 

P. S.—The Irish Roman Catholic clergy are 
putting the screw tight upon all their communi- 
cants they can lay hold of, to get up a demon- 
stration in favor of the Pope’s temporal rule. In 
England, they try to get the laity in like man- 
ner to come forward. With both it is up-hill 
work. But the poor laics are in a strait be- 
twixt two. They do not like to be accused of 
disloyalty to the Pope ; and they do not like to 
be guilty of treason against the liberties of Italy, 
after all the declaration they have indulged in 
about freedom for all mankind. 

emierentiennnn 
CHURCHES AND gsc IN PHILADEL- 
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Puivapernia, Jan. 5, 1860. 


Dr. Skinner’s Old Chureh—Dr. Wadsworth—Mr. 
Guinness. 


Philadelphia has sometimes been thought im- 
movable, impassible ; but amid all the rigors and 


deeply moved—first, by the conflicts of the 
times, which have agitated her to an unusual 
degree ; but secondly, by a religious feeling, far 
less turbulent, but purer, deeper, more conserva- 
tive, more interesting. This city has many at- 
tractions, among which the outward and visible 
are very impressive. The more recondite must 
be sought out and studied. 

There is a chureli in Arch street, of which 
people are accustomed to say that “it was built 
for Dr. Skinner,” perhaps about the year 1824— 
or rather by the congregation to which he 
preached, for we are to presume it was “ built 
for God”; indeed, God has commanded the bless- 
ing there, even life forevermore. The Doctor’s 
Sabbath evening lectures were attended by 
crowds. Many have been its mutations since he 
retired. A chronic debt afflicted it. Messrs. 
Duffield, Waterman, and Thompson, alternately 
fed the flock, and now Dr. Wadsworth, who 
seems to have met with great success in the diffi- 
cult field. The church was crowded Sabbath 
evenings, for months, by people who sought to be 
drawn within the enchanted circle of his elo- 
quence, perhaps to be subdued to tears by a 
more secret influence from the fountain of Infi- 
nite love. 

Sabbath morning, the first of the year, I went 
to hear him. The excessive coldness of the day 
afforded an opportunity to develop anew the 
qualities of the gentlemanly sexton of that 
church, who seemed anxious to consult the per- 
sonal comfort of all visitors, by showing them 
where to warm themselves before he conducted 
them to a seat. He magnifies his office. In- 
deed, I have ever considered the office of a church 
janitor as second only to that of the pastor. 
The best spiritual effects sometimes result from 
his good management. Some janitors have been 
more useful than the elders in the same church. 
The Arch t janitor instantly perceives you, 
reads you, and disposes of you with great 
promptitude and quietude, then hastens to ac- 
commodate the next guest. 

The New Year’s sermon was from the text in 
Psalm 90, “ We spend our years as a tale that 
is told.” The voice of the preacher has a mourn- 


upon | fal tone ever pervading it ; gestures are of a nerv- 


ous or spasmodic character, destitute of grace, 
‘but expressive of real and sincere feeling. No 
dulness, no drowsiness is there. The imagin- 
‘ation runs somewhat riot, but not to the sacri- 
fice of the points of solemn truth intended. to 
pierce the sluggish conscience. We should ex- 
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pect less gorgeousness of diction from a man in 
such mature life ; but that is not amiss, if it wins 
the soul to the contemplation of deeper things. 
Profound stillness at times pervaded the congre- 
gation. ; 
~ In the afternoon, I went to hear Mr. Guinness, 
the European celebrity, who has recently burst 
upon us, not like a desolating avalanche, but a fer- 
tilizing, vernal shower. Mr. Guinness attracts 
great audiences, probably from the manner in 
which he was heralded, as a foreign preacher of 
eminent abilities, and I believe, too, on account of 
the earnestness with which he knocks at the 
door of the sinner’s heart. There is pbout him 
no foppery, no mannerism, no bald dffectations 
of novelty and originality, nor thumpings upon 
the keys of the human passions ; but great rever- 
ence for God, for the assemblies of His people, 
for the work in which he is engaged. He spoke 
simply to the young from Eccles. xii. 1, relating 
striking anecdotes, referring impressively to his 
pious mother, (ah! the Morner everywhere !) 
to his own conversion at twelve years of age, 
and dwelling on the blessedness of youthful piety. 
He must not be compared, as a man of pulpit 
power, with our own Larnep, who died aged 24 
(Mr. Guinness’s age), or with his own country- 
man, SuMMERFIELD, who showed the might of 
weakness, the majesty of simplicity, the penetrat- 
ing tenderness of a soul who came down from 
Hermon, drenched with its heavenly dews, and 
diffusing the fragrance of holiness on every side. 
Hundreds of young men are said to be affected 
by Mr. Guinness’s preaching, and the crowds are 
so great, that he is obliged to classify the people, 
at one time preaching to non-professors alone, 
then to young men alone ; in this way main- 
taining a great interest. Every night this week 
he preaches in Dr. Wylie’s (Scotch Seceders) 
church, on Broad street. He cannot at present 
go to New York. D. 


sitoenlettilinionine 
DENOMINATIONALISM IN WESTERN 
COLLEGES. 

Messrs. Editors :—If you can find space for the 
following statement of facts on the subject of 
our colleges, it may serve to correct some of the 
many strange things which have been published 
during the past year in the Chicago Congre- 
gational Herald, and in a pamphlet endorsed by 
the “General Association” of this State. A 
full answer to the pamphlet is now ready for the 
press, which will pretty effectually settle the 
question of “ Rights in Knox College.” I do 
not feel called upon to engage in any contro- 
versy, but wish only to make such a general 
statement as may correct prevalent misappre- 
hension on some topics. 


Miinois College, at Jackonsville, Knox Col- 
lege, at Galesburgh, and Beloit College, at Beloit, 
weré undoubtedly established as Union Institu- 
tions, not by compact, but by mutual understand- 
ing. As New School Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists were codperating in missions, 
Home and Foreign, and in Education Societies, 
it was supposed that they might also codperate 
in founding and conducting literary institutions. 
The colleges above named were designed to be 
controlled and managed mainly by Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, because founded and 
endowed by them ; but they were designed also 
to be of such a liberal and unsectarian character 
as to deserve the patronage of the entire com- 
munities amid which they were located. It was 
not expected or desired that Presbyterian Greek 
and Latin, or that Congregational Mathematics 
awl Chemistry should be taught. It was not 
expected or desired that they should be propa- 
gandist agencies to inculcate and spread abroad 
the distinctive doctrines or polity of either or 
both of the above-mentioned denominations. 
But it was distinctly understood that the reli- 
gious teachings in these institutions would be in 
harmony with the established faith of both de- 
nominations, and that the moral and social 
influence of the teachers would be exerted as 
impartially as possible between the two main par- 
ties in interest ; while the whole spirit and bearing 
of the institutions was designed to be kind and 
magnanimous towards all denominations. Such, 
I doubt not, was the purpose of the founders of 
these three colleges. Had the plan of union 
been permitted to continue, and had the spirit of 
codperation been still cherished, this purpose 
might have been carried into effect. But when 
the Michigan City Convention had been held, 
and the Independent had developed its mission, 
and the Albany Convention had done its work, 
and the Chicago Congregational Herald had sup- 
planted the Prairie Herald, and Western dele- 
gations from Iowa and Illinois had commenced 
their annual visits to New England to make the 
tour of the State Associations, and detail their 
wrong: and stir up the mind and heart of New 
England against Western Presbyterians,—it could 
not but be foreseen that codperation must soon 
terminate. It began then to be a matter of 
some solicitude, What shall become of the col- 
leges when this division shall come? And now 
let the reader observe what had become the 
actual condition of our three Unien Colleges. 

Of Illinois College, at Jacksonville, I will say 
but little. Its président is an earnest Congre- 
gationalist. But the Faculty and the Board of 
Trustees have for some years past been about 
equally divided, in respect to their ecclesiastical 
connexion; and if an entire separation should 
take place between the two denominations hither- 
to associated in its control, it may be doubtful 
which way the college would go. Knox College, 
at Galesburg, in its inception and early history, 
was a Presbyterian enterprise. The plan of the 
work, an original and peculiar one, was by a 
Presbyterian. The association which bought 
the land from which has arisen the endowment, 
was composed almost entirely of Presbyterians. 
The first church established in the colony was 
Presbyterian, and for several years its faculty 
and board of trustees were mostly Presbyterians. 


the eircumstances in the case. The young 
churches in this portion of the State were almost 
all Presbyterian. But a change was afterward 
effected. A Congregational president was elect- 
ed, who, however, gave assurance that he had 
no denominational zeal. By degrees the First 
Church, embracing in its membership several of 
of the trustees, was induced to change its eccle- 
siastical character. Many of the churches in 





the vicinity were led to make the same change. 


This was a natural development, considering all | P© 


And thus the Congregationalists became t 


this change the more objectionable to the Pres- 

byterians was, that the president and his friends 

were not cobperative Congregationalists, most of 
them were opposed alike to the A. H. M. So- 

ciety, to the A. B. C. F. Missions, and to the 

Presbyterian Church. It was generally believed 

that the college was used as a propagandist 

agency for the spread of the peculiar views of 
president. In such a state of things, Presby- 

terians were virtually excluded from any partici- 

pation in the advantages of education afforded 

by the institution. A wide-spread dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration of the college e:- 
isted also among other denominations in this 

part of the State. Such was the condition of 
Knox College for some years prior to June 1857. 

The history of Beloit college was very differ- 

ent in all important particulars. Though found- 

ed by a convention of Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, it was located in a Congretational 

village. Its endowment was chiefly from New 

England. The first church in the place was Con- 
gregational and this indicated the prevalent sen- 

timent of the people. The first President and 

Professors were from old Yale, and it was as 

natural, that Beloit should be Congregational in 
its development, as that Knox should be Presby 

terian. I was seven years a trustee of that In- 
stitution, and until I saw president Chapin’s let- 
ter in the pamphlet before referred to, it never 
occurred to me that anyone conld deny that, as a 

a matter of fact. Beloit college was under a 

very decided Congregational supervision and con- 
trol. Such I understood it to be when I accept- 
ed atrusteeship inits Board. Such I felt it to be 
at my first visit there, and at all subsequent ones. 
Such in the circumstances of the case, Presby- 
terians in the Board, and out of it, were content 
it should be, and they coniributed to its endow- 
ments and patronized it with that distinct under- 
standing. The Board of trustees have been from 
the first, about equally divided between Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and of the Illinois trustees about 
one half have been Presbytérians. The Wiscon- 
sin members were almost all connected with the 
convention. Some of them may be called Pres- 
byterians. But since the formation of the Sy- 
nod of Wisconsin, the convention is in effect as 
truly a Congregational body, as the General 
Convention of Vermont. Its ecclesiastical inter- 
course is almost exclusively with Congregational 
Bodies, and its sympathies are understood to be 
all that way. Said one of the Convention 
trustees to me at my first visit to Beloit, 
“T am a Presbyterian, but it will not do 
to have any dificulty, for the money comes 
from New England, and if it comes to division 
I shall go with the Congregationalists.” Count- 
ing all such persons as Presbyterians, the Board 
may be theoretically about equally divided. But 
practically, it is quite otherwise. Of its faculty 
of seven members in 1857, only one, Dr. M. P. 
Squier, was connected with the General Assem- 
bly. And he is only a Professor emeritus, spend- 
ing three months of the year at Beloit. Five of 
the seven were graduates of Yale, and have been 
identified with the Congregational Church in 
Beloit, during their residence there . Is it false 
then to history, or to fact, to say that Beloit is 
strongly Congregational ? And was it strange, 
that in the growing alienation of feeling, and the 
apparently imminent separation of the two de- 
nominations. Presbyterians should feel that 
they were not fairly represented in the Colleges ? 
Illinois College was about evenly balanced. 
Beloit had five Congregationalists to one Pres- 
byterian in the Faculty. Knox had five Con- 
gregationalists to two Presbyterians. And now 
what is the terrible revolution which has been 
effected at Galesburg? The President was the 
only member of the Faculty against whom ob- 
jections had been made, as having used his posit- 
ion and influence to advance sectarian and hos- 
tile purposes. A change was made in the Presi- 
dency. If a liberal minded, and coiperative 
Presbyterian has not been secured, it was not 
the fault of the Trustees. They intended to 
elect such an one, as the names proposed will 
sufficiently indicate. Albert Barnes, and also 
D. Smith, and Mr. L. R. P. Thompson, are not 
sectarians. A new Professorship has been estab- 
lished, and filled with Congregationalists, mak- 
ing five Congregationalists, and three Presby- 
terians, in the Faculty proper. No change has 
been in the character of the Board, except in the 
case of the President, who is ex-officio a mem», 
ber. The whole number of Teachers in all de- 
partments is fourteen ; of whom seven are Con- 
gtegationalists ; five are New School Presbyte- 
rians—one is Old School Presbyterian, and one 
is Associate Reformed Presbyterian. It is our 
object to make the Institution such that all can 
safely patronize it. The Faculty work together 
with entire harmony. No ism is prominent here. 
A leading part in the admiration of the College 
is now entrusted to Presbyterians. It was sup- 
posed that this might be done without making 
the College sectarian. In the midst of a fertile 
and healthy district of country, and an intelli- 
gent population ; having a large and interesting 
field, with little competition ; and possessing 
good building and a property worth over $300,- 
000. Knox College will be able to furnish fa- 
cilities for those seeking an education, which few 
of our sister institutions in the West can provide. 
In doing its work it has no controversy with 
anybody. Judah and Ephraim need not worry 
and vex each other. There is enough for all to 
do. And it would be a generous rivalry to strive 
each one to do most for the cause of education, 
and to do most for the cause of education, and 


to do it in the best manner. 
H. Curtis. 
Galesburg, Jan. 3, 1860. 


Our Pew.—Next to our attachment to home 
is the feeling we have for a particular seat in 
church. We do not feel at home in any other 
w but the one we are accustomed to occupy. 
All others seem strange to us. Even the tones 
of the minister’s voice sound less sweet and fa- 
miliar to ourears. A sense of uneasiness not un- 
frequently possesses us, and a Sunday passed out 
of our own pew, seems scarcely the Sabbath 
that is dear to our souls. 

i oaenEEEen ane 

Tue mind has a certain vegetative power 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid 
out, and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it 
will, of itself, shoot up into weeds or flowers of a 





wild growth.— The 
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leading party in the board. What rendered | 


Gig, Baigins Press. 


The Metropolitan Record, the special organ 
of Archbishop Hughes, and which he promises 
shall not be in the interest of any political par- 
ty, and should therefore be taken by all good 
Catholics, publishes a glowing account of the 
opening of the so-called “American College,” 
at Rome, under the patronage of the Propa- 
ganda, intended for the special training of youths, 
born in this country, for the priesthood. The 
occasion took place “on the eve of the Immac- 
ulate Conception” ; and we are informed that a 
place, doubtless a conspicuous one, was reserved 
for the American Minister, Mr. Stockton, and also 
for the Rev. Directors of the Irish, Scotch, and 
English colleges, and others. When all was 
ready, Cardinal Barnabo, “ the illustrious Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda, having first invoked the 
Holy Spirit,” addressed them. We quote : 

With perfect tact, the Cardinal, without 
wounding the national susceptibility of the Min- 
ister, presented the religious situation of the 
United States, dissolving under the influence of 
sects, and demanding by the voice of her states- 
men the benefits of Catholicity. He praised 
the civilization of the people, who improvised, 
so to say, cities, railroads, vessels, and armies ; 
but he showed that without the Catholic faith 
there is, under this civilization, all the horrors of 
a death without glory. 

On the next day, the festival of the Immacu- 
late Conception, after the religious ceremonies of 
the day were over, the young American students 
accompanied Father Smith to the Vatican, on 
theinvitation of his Holiness, who received them 
with paternal affability. He gave to each an 
image and a medal, and then said to them, “‘ My 
children, I am going to take a walk in the gar- 
den of the Vatican ; if you wish to come with 
me, I will be your teacher.” 

They walked along familiarly, Pius the Ninth 
traversing with them the long galleries where all 
the treasures of ancient art are accumulated. 
“Behold,” said the Pope, “what those men 
whom we call celebrated have done ; now I wish 
to show you what remains of those who also ac- 
quired glory and reputation in their days.” 
Leading them into Salla des Egyptians, the 
Holy Father pointed out the sarcophagus where 
the mummies have slept for ages, and he made 
use of the spectacle to give the future missiona- 
ries some instructions and councils which they 
will never forget. 


Singular enough, the “illustrious Prefect ” 
did not vouchsafe any statistics or comparisons 
on the occasion of his taking this dissolving 
view of us. However, this to some, most satis- 
factory way of putting a strong case is scarcely 
introduced as yet in Rome ; nor does he appear 
to have mentioned his authorities among our 
statesmen. The quiet assumption of superiority 
is truly sublime, and the whole occasion appeals 
rather to the comic and ludicrous than to any 
graver sentiment. Weare to be rescued, even 
against our own wishes, from political and re- 
ligious destruction, and from the “horrors of 
death without glory,” by this “American” Col- 
lege in Rome! How impressive, also, the pic- 
ture of the successor of St. Peter, playing show- 
man to the boys, and pointing the moral of those 
dead mummies ! 
for such professorship, or better versed in the 
musty lore of images and sacred relics, genuine 
originals or duplicates of which latter, he has 
been for years distributing for value received, 
and as rewards to the faithful scattered up and 
down the world—with his blessing thrown in. 

Such exhibitions and assumptions, in the face 
of the present distracted state of the Pope’s do- 
minions, now apparently on the eve of passing 
forever from under his hated control, and when 
the internal dissensions and civil wars of Mexico, 
and Catholic Christendom generally, are furnish- 
ing the strongest evidence possible to the intelli- 
gent world that the much-vaunted Catholic uni- 
ty is the merest illusion, the product of an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical rule, which only needs to 
withdraw its iron hand to let loose conflict and 
dissention—such assumptions, in the face of 
what is daily transpiring, are anything but cred- 
itable. Protestants prefer that measure of unity 
which may come from inward conviction. With 
them it is spontaneous, accidental, so to speak, 
and therefore all the more vital. It is born of 
enlightenment, toleration, and love, and is the 
fruit of the Spirit. It comes not with observa- 
tion, and there is always more of it than appears 
on the surface. Papal unity is coerced from 
without. It does not penetrate the soul and 
cleanse the fountain. It may gild the surface 
for a time, but its character is made apparent in 
the day of trial. 





The Independent makes the following com- 
ments on two forthcoming religious daily papers, 
—one of these, which has been long expected, 
to be in the interest and under the control of 
a Committee of all evangelical denominations, 
with the exception of the Episcopalian ; the oth- 
er a daily edition of our neighbor, the Church- 
man, Which will see to the interests of the High 
Church, and will doubtless confute the heresies 
of its fellow daily. Mr. Spaulding, the accom- 
plished editor of the Courier and Enquirer, to- 
gether with Mr. Cummings, of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, will conduct the former, and Dr. Sea- 
ver, the existing editor of the Churchman, as- 
sisted by other writers, the latter. Still another 
party, it is stated, ‘‘is earnestly considering and 
patiently waiting the proper time for the estab- 
lishment of a daily, on a plan more strictly re- 
ligious than either of the others.” The Century, 
which was started by Mr. McElrath, and has been 
conducted as a weekly fora year past, at one 
time contemplated something of this character, 
but stumbled (so it stated) at the restraint which 
a conservative joint stock arrangement sought to 
impose on its utterances. The Independent says: 

" To be sure, we have heard it whispered for a 
year past that the first enterprise named above 
was in contemplation,—a new daily, to be con- 
ducted upon religious principles, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. James Spaulding ;—but the pro- 
ject of a Daily Churchman is now ventilated, 
we believe, for the first time. If this second 
project is designed to combat “the heresies and 
schisms ” of the first, we suspect that it will find 
but little occupation ; for, as we understand the 
matter, the first is not designed to be a “daily 
religious paper,” in the technical sense of that 
term, but rather a religious daily paper,—a 
pals og of the highest order, which shall view 
events from a religious stand-point, and conduct 
its discussions upon Christian principles. Noth- 
ing more than this, we suspect, is intended ; but 





this, if the idea is realized, will 


What man more competent | P 


advance upon our secular journalism, that such a 
paper must find wide scope in the community. 

f Mr. Spaulding is to be its editor-in-chief, 
the paper will be in good hands, so far as edito- 
rial experience, general intelligence, and Chris- 
tian principles and culture are concerned. We 
have sometimes thought that articles. in The 
Courier and Enquirer, which were attributed to 
- an while npr ycs in tone and design, were 
acking in power, and especially in that moulding 
and impelling power which a Seems must exe 
upon society in order to have a distinctive ch 
acter and influence. But perhaps this deficiendy 
has been owing to the fact that the chronic fed 
bleness of the senior department of the Coy 
imposed the restraints of its own timidity upon 
its junior. If the editor of the new journal is to 
be under official restraints, if a committee of 
anxious and imperious noodles are to stand be- 
hind him, if he is to be sworn to observe their 
rules, if he is to be led blindfold to the altar of 
the “ Union” as the supreme divinity, and made 
to vow perpetual silence upon all topics that 
would agitate “evangelical” noodledom,—then 
the new paper can never become a power, or 
meet the wants of the times, It will grow rich 
and contemptible. _ But if the editor shall be a 
true man, and shall have his independence guar- 
anteed during the term of his office, the paper 
may be a great power for good. 


Possibly some of these American enterprises 
will await the success of a somewhat similar ex- 
periment about to be inaugurated in London, 
under the title of The Dial, which is expected, 
with its half million of capital, held on the “ lim- 
ited liability ” plan, to contest the field for pre- 
eminence with the London Times. The choice 
of its editorial staff has been a matter of rauch 
deliberation, and it is now stated that both prin- 
ter and editor have been determined on—the 
former, Mr. John Tallis, of London, a man of 
energy, and the successful founder of the London 
Printing and Publishing Company, known by 
their agency in New York. The name of the 
editor is withheld for the present, but Peter 
Bayne, the well-known Scotch essayist, is men- 
tioned as the man. 





The Examiner announces, under the head of 
a “Noble Work Well Done,” the payment of 
the debt of 36,000 dollars, which has been for a 
long time accumulating against the treasury of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union~at 
once a source of anxiety, as such a debt must 
always be, and disheartening to the zeal and en- 
terprise of the churches. The executive com- 
mittee hail the consummation with joy, as an 
era in American Baptist Missions which ought 
to mark the beginning of greater faith and effort 
for the future. The circular announcing the re- 
sult earnestly invites churches and pastors to 
unite on the first Sabbath of February in ser- 
vices commemorative “of the deliverance which 
God hath wrought,” that “the whole day be 
devoted to the subject of missions, and that Sal- 
vation for all people be the theme of prayers, 
songs, sermons and teachings, in the family, the 
conference meeting, the Sabbath school, and the 
great congregation.” The Examiner says of the 
circular : 

It will be read with thanksgiving in thou- 

sands of Christian homes and churches, and 
rove to be a successful agency in raising the 
fifty thousand dollars needed in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. We have not had a doubt, 
from the first announcement of the dollar plan, 
that the hand of God was in it, and that it 
would pay off the last dollar of the debt. A 
necessary and timely appeal was made to the 
churches for a small sum from every member, to 
pay an honest debt, and to relieve the missionary 
work of an oppressive burden ; and the response 
has been so free and so full, as to be a memor- 
able illustration of the measure of faith which it 
is safe to repose in the churches. ‘Thirty-six 
thousand dollars were never contributed more 
heartily, at less expense, or for a worthier object ; 
and it is a pleasant coincidence that the good 
news is published in the week of universal prayer 
for the conversion of the world. Let every 
effort now be made to swell the current receipts 
to a sum that shall be equal to the expenses for 
the year ending with next March. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the coming three months will be 
needed. 
We sincerely congratulate our Baptist breth- 
ren at their happy deliverance. A liberal, will- 
ing mind is what the churches need to render 
all their pecuniary burdens light and easy. We 
trust that, when thus assembled together, this 
large denomination will prayerfully remember 
the American Board. Our great missionary in- 
strumentality is not yet relieved from a heavy 
debt. The recent experience of our Baptist 
brethren qualifies them for a hearty and welcome 
sympathy. In the good providence of God, we 
do not doubt the result. The church, in all its 
branches, must cancel and forget the things be- 
hind, and evince a renewed and greatly aug- 
mented missionary zeal. This we confidently 
anticipate. 





ae 


INDIFFERENCE TO FAME. 


Many of the early Christian writers, particularly 
those who composed books of devotion, studiously 
hid the fact of authorship from their contemporaries. 
The authors of two religious books, universally es- 
teemed, were successful in concealing their names 
from the world. Disraeli affirms that the “Imita- 
tion of Christ” is attributed, without any authority, 
to Thomas a Kempis; and the author of the 
“ Whole Duty of Man” still remains undiscovered. 
It is safe to say that millions of these books have 
been distributed in the Christian world. Had these 
authors revealed their names, they would have re- 
ceived as much worldly honor as mortal man could 
desire, but they contemned fame, as their religion 
raised them above so worldly a passion as ambition. 
That Shakespeare wis almost wholly indifferent 
to fame is inferred from the fact that no collection 
of his plays was made during his life. There is 
great uncertainty as to the precise dates when most 
of his plays were written. His contemporaries 
were indifferent to fame, or some of them would 
have written a notice of him, and thereby become 
historically famous. It was nearly a century after 
his death before an attempt was made to write his 
biography. : oi 
The standard exemplar of epistolary writing, 
Madame de Sevigne’s Letters, were writter to amuse 
her friends and testify her affectionate sympathy 
with her daughter, and with no view to publi- 
cation. Cowper wrote the “Task” to amuse his 
cousin, and Montaigne his famous essays to beguile 
leisure and loneliness. 

Dr. Franklin was quite indifferent to fame, and 
Dr. Sparks reports that some of his most character- 
istic writings were never intended for the press, 
very few were published under his own supervision, 
and nearly all came forth pam iron What 
Franklin achieved as a writer was incidental, not « 
premeditated. Mr. Jefferson in early life did not 
seem to care to establish a literary reputation. Hig 
“Notes on Virginia” were first published in Parig 
in the French language. Chief Justice Parsons 
published his political essays anonymously, and was 
noted through life for his indifference to popular 
favor or regard. 


Wrr may be a thing of pure imagination, but 
humor involves sentiment and character. Humor 





be so great an! is ofagenial quality, and is closely allied to pity. 
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NANNIE MERRY; OR, TRYING. | 
@ CHAPTER V. 
WHAT MADE THE DIFFERENCE? 

_“ Ob, mother | Fanny Bell, and Mary Green, 
and ever so many of the girls, are going into 
the woods to-morrow afternoon, and they want 
us to go with them. May we, mother?” said 

"Belle and Nannie together, as they came run- 
ning into the room where their mother was. 

“Pl see about it,” she said ; “ it will depend 
upon what kind of girls you are.” 

“1! we'll be real good, mother, if you will 
let as go.” 

“We'll see,” said their mother. 

The morrow came, and with it the desired per- 
mission. Pretty soon, Nannie, who was on the 
watch, saw them coming, and called out to Belle, 
“ Here they are.” 

Belle ran out. 

“a Yes.” 

“Is Nannie ?” 

“Yes.” 

“O! I’m so glad Nannie’s going,” cried one 
voice and another. “Yes, I’m so glad.” 

“TI don’t see,” said Belle, to herself, “ why 
they should be so glad Nannie is going. The 
don’t seem to care about me at all.” ; 

With a rather cross tone of voice, she called 
to Nannie to hurry and get ready. 

Just as they were starting, Charlie came in, 
and seeing Nannie with her bonnet on, he called 
out : 

O, Nannie | where are you going? I wan’t you 
to show me the pictures in your new book.” 

“T can’t this afternoon, Charlie, ’'m going in- 
to the woods.” 

* O, pshaw !” said Charlie, “ I like it so much 
better when you're home.” 

“It don’t make any difference to Charlie 
whether I’m home or not,” Belle said to her- 
self. 

When they started there was such a strife 
who should walk with Nannie, that Belle came 
very near being left to walk alone. Their walk 
led through the pretty lane bordered with locust 
trees, back of Dr. Merry’s house, then on past 
Granny Burt’s house, when it turned off into 
a little path, across the field that was worn 
quite smooth by the boys goimg nutting. This 
path brought you at last to a stile. Over this 
stile they all climbed, and now were in the 
woods. What a beautiful wood it was! The 
trees opened here and there to let in the sun- 
light, which danced in and out among the scar- 
let maple leaves and russet brown ones of the 
oak. On the ground, springing up everywhere, 
were the dark leaves and bright red berries of 
the checkerberries, while down by the brook 
the greenest of all mosses covered the stones, 
and converted any old log that came in their 
way into the softest of seats. Then, what a 
wild and roaring little brook that Stony Brook 
was. You could follow it all the way through the 
woods by only stepping from stone to stone, and 
every once in a while there was a great hole 
scooped out in the rock, where: the water lay 
dark and silent, or a little precipice over which 
it dashed and foamed. This was a favorite 
wood with the children. In Summer they 
often spent whole days there, gathering wild 
flowers or the beautiful fern-leaves, which grew 
in every nook and corner. And now that the 
bright Autumn leaves were scattered every- 
where, and the tempting berries covered the 
ground, they found employment for many a 
spare hour. To-day the little girls had gathered 
leaves and berries till they were tired, when 
Ellen Bates said, 

“ Let’s choose a queen, and crown her.” 

“ What will you crown her with ?” said Mary 
Green. 

“O1! these bright leaves will do,” said Nan- 
nie ; ‘‘ we can put them together by the stems.” 

Now when it was first proposed to choose a 
queen, Belle thought, “ They always choose the 
prettiest one for a queen ; I know they will choose 
me ;” so she said with great eagerness, ‘O 

yes, let’s have a queen !” 

“ Let’s have Belle for our queen!” cried one 
of the girls. 

“O no, we wan’t Nannie!” said two or 
three at once. 

“A crown of red leaves will look pretty with 
Nannie’s red hair,” said one of the girls laughing. 

“T don’t care,” said another, “ we all love her 
best, and I don’t intend to crown anybody I 
don’t like, if they are pretty.” 

Belle stood looking on with pretended indif- 
ference, for she did not want the girls should 
know how much she cared about it. 

“All that vote for Belle, hold up a checker- 
berry ; and all that vote for Nannie, hold up a 
maple-leaf.” 

The girls langhed, and held up their hands. 
There were six maple leaves, and only two 
checkerberries. 

“Td rather Belle would be queen,” said Nan- 
nie, thongh it cost a little effort to say it, for 
she was as much pleased with the honor as any 
one. 

“ But we hadn’t rather,” the girls said ; “ you 
can’t help yourself, so sit down while we make 
your crown.” 

Belle was too proud to show her disappoint- 
ment, so she sat down and helped to make the 
crown. Very pretty she looked as she sat un- 
der the maple trees, her long curls falling round 
her face, while her hands worked in and out among 
the bright-colored leaves. A stranger looking 


“Are you going ?” 


at the two sisters, would have wondered why the 


girls had passed by Belle, and chosen the plain, 
though pleasant-faced Nannie. 


understood the reason of the choice. 


After the crowning of the queen, which was 
performed with all due ceremony, the children 
went home, following Stony Brook till it poured 
its waters into the little river on which the vil- 


lage was built. 


After they reached home, Belle went up stairs, 
and sitting down by the window, let free the an- 
gy thoughts she had been keeping under all the 


afternoon. 


“T don’t see,” she said to herselfat last, “ what 
I know I’m a, great deal 


makes the difference. 


So one would 
think that looked only on the outside ; but could 
one have looked within, they would soon have 


prettier than Nannie ;” and she went across and 
looked at herself in the glass. “Yes, I am a 
great deal prettier, and yet the girls all love Nan- 
nie better. And I can learn a lesson twice as 
quick, and yet Miss Taylor likes Nannie better 
than me, and helps her along whenever she gets 
into trouble. And father and mother, and sister 
Mary, all think there’s nobody like Nannie, and 
they are always scolding me for something or 
other. I wish people would love me as they do 
Nannie. I would rather be the ugliest person in 
the world and be loved.” She was silent for a 
moment, while conscience brought before her all 
the kind acts Nannie was always doing for some- 
body. How ready she was to give up her own 
pleasure, and do anything for others. Then she 
went off into a pleasant day-dream, in which 
she was very good, always did just right, and 
every body loved her. All the old women in the 
village thought no one could do for them like 
Belle Merry ; her mother thought she never 
could spare Belle, and Charlie was never satis- 
fied when Belle was away. She forgot, when 
she was dreaming, how, when her father said 
Granny Burt had no one to read to her, she said 
“ she hadn’t time to read to an old woman.” 

She forgot how often when mother had asked 
for some little help, it had been given so pettish- 
ly as to make mother’s face grow sad. She for- 
got how often when Charlie had made some little 
request for entertainment, she had turned away, 
until now he never asked Belle for anything 
when Nannie was in the room. Yes, she forgot 
all this, she forgot all the hard part of doing 
night, and her dream was very pleasant. So 
pleasant, that at last she said, with great deter- 
mination, “I mean to be so kind and good, that 
they will all love me. I’m going to try. I'll 
begin right off to-night.” 

So she started down stairs. Poor Belle! how 
many times had she come out of her little room, 
and gone down stairs with the same determina- 
tion to do better, and how many times had she 
failed. 

And how many times had Nannie come out of 
the same little room with the same resolution, 
and almost always succeeded. What made the 
difference? If you had been there sometimes 
with Nannie, you would have found that she did 
one thing that Belle had not done. She knelt 
down and asked God to help her. 


There was the difference. Belle was trying 
to make herself good, Nannie was letting Jesus 
help her. 

As Belle came into the sitting-room, her mo- 
ther said to her, “ You ought to have come right 
down. to help set the table, Belle ; Nannie set it 
for you.” 

Belle said nothing, neither did she thank Nan- 
nie, who looked up for a moment, then went on 
reading. 

“ Belle,” said her mother, “you may fill the 
water-pitcher, seeing Nannie has done your work 
for you.” 

“TJ did’nt ask her to do my work,” said Belle 
as she took the pitcher. “‘That’s always the 
way,” she said to herself; ‘‘now I came down 
stairs feeling pleasant enough, and mother be- 
gan scolding at me because I hadn’t set the old 
table. There’s no use trying. I wasn’t to 
blame.” 

Who was to blame? 


After supper Belle sat down with a book she 
was busy reading. Just as she commenced, her 
father asked her to bring his slippers. 

“In a minute,” she said without looking up, 
while she went on reading. 

Nannie, seeing Belle so much interested, ran 
off and brought the slippers, and received a 
pleasant “thank you” from her father. Belle 
was not so much interested in her book as not 
to hear the “thank you,” and it started anew 
the angry feelings. 

“]T was going in a minute,” she said to her- 
self. “‘ Nannie needn’t have been in such a hurry. 
I wasn’t to blame.” 

Who was to blame ? 

“ T wish one of you would take Charlie to bed,” 
said their mother as she came in with her basket 
of mending. Here was a fine opportunity to 
help mother, and Belle put down her book with 
determination, and said “ I'll take him.” 

“No,” said Master Charlie, “I don’t want 
Belle to put me to bed ; I want Nannie. You 
go, Nannie,” he said, putting his little arms 
around her neck, and looking up beseechingly. 
So Nannie laid down her book and took Charlie 
to bed. 

Poor Belle! She held her book up to hide 
the tears that would come. “ There’s no use in 
trying,” she thought. “It wasn’t my fault if 
Charlie wouldn’t let me.” 

Whose fault was it ? 

Dr. Merry had seen it all. He saw the strug- 
gle it had been for Belle to put away her book, 
and he saw the tears fill her eyes when Charlie 
refused ; and now, as he got up to go to his 
office, he whispered to her, “ Be strong and of 
a good courage. For the Lord, thy God, He it 
is that doth so with thee.” 

“What could her father mean?” Belle kept 
thinking it over and over. “ Be strong and of a 
good courage ”—she knew well enough what the 
words meant, “ but why should her father say it 
toher. She wondered if he knew she was try- 
ing to do better, and was almost ready to give 
up.” 
mi Be strong and of a good courage,”—she said 
it again. “ Of good courage, means not to be afraid, 
not to give up, to keep right on, no matter how 
hard itis. But I don’t see the use in trying. It’s 
always the same, everything goes wrong. I 
may as well give up first as last.” . 

There was a Bible lying by her on the table, 
and almost without thinking she took it up, and 
commenced turning over the leaves, to find the 
words ; she knew where they were, for she had 
seen them many times’” She found the place and 
read over again the words, 

“For the Lord thy God, Heit is that doth go 
with thee. He will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee.” 

“T can’t do right, there’s no use trying ; ” but 
while she said it, she was reading over again the 
last part, “ He will not fail thee.” 

“I wonder,” she said, brightening up, as the 
thought struck her, “if that isn’t what father 
meant. I can’t do right myself, but God will 


is never unheard. 
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COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA. 





of Oakland College in that State. We quote 
few passages : 


does not cover the space of seven years. 
country 


there? 


know the man. 


Your honored Secretary was 
class-mate of his. 


It was in Nevada, 


was resolved upon. 
which we had to begin? 
world but THz Man! 
the living man. 


a State of men “all alive.” 


building, our resources. 


to be. 


as the rent became due. 
nians be it spoken, we never asked in vain. 


I helped to sustain Mr. Durant and his faith. 
I have told you how we commenced. 
things. 


fenced them in at a heavy expense. 


and outside. 
modate one hundred and fifty scholars. 


Lowe, of Marysville. 


well-painted, well-built, and valuable. 
these wave groves of live oak trees. 


hand of man. 
Nature herself, in her happiest mood. 


Sierra Nevada? 


learned and great seer. 


ING SKIES.” 


when we could not have struggled alone. 


their devout thanks. 
ee a ee 


of foolscap size, was enlarge 


so as to require 
whole sheet, 


inserted.” 


to ma 
to print a whole sheet every other week. 
en 


At the late annual meeting of the Society for 
Western Colleges, held at Albany, Rev. 8. B. Bell, 
of California, spoke with great eloquence in behalf 


As tothe “College of California” that I have 
the honor of representing here, its whole history 


Our College commenced with five students, and 
the Rev. Henry Durant as its head. Some of ‘you 


town in the Sierra Nevada, in the midst of the 
gold fields,in the year 1853, that the enterprise was 
first set on foot. It was the joint meeting of “The 
Congregational Association of California,” and 
“The Presbytery of San Francisco.” The great 
enterprise was debated; it was prayed over; it 
What think you, Mr. Presi- 
dent and beloved friends, Ne ‘thing ie all _— jungle within a short distance of the stockade. 
Henry Durant—he was 
enough. All other Seminaries of learning have 
been commenced by rearing structures ; we with 
It is a symbol of our State. Itis 
We commenced our 
Seminary with a single man as our endowment, our 


Of‘all that lenge ig containing territory equal 
in extent to all New England, New York, Pennsyl- p ie ; 
vania, and Ohio, we selected Oakland, on the Bay of | °®®™8¢ of muskets ; and beginning at the most dis- 
San Francisco, opposite the City of San Francisco, 
as the most favorable spot for the College that was 


There we commenced with five scholars, as we 
have said, in rooms for which we paid one hundred 
and fifty dollars per month, rent. You can imagine 
how such a school would support such expenses. 
We had to go out from month to month, and beg 
To the credit of Califor- 
If I 
have done anything in behalf of this institution, 
worthy of remembrance, it was perhaps then, when 


God hath 
prospered us, for we despised not the day of small 
We have bought lands and paid for them. 
Four blocks within the city of Oakland. We have 
We have 
erected upon them two edifices—one the school- 
house, of a semi-T'udor style of architecture, large, 
65 by 65 feet, with towers and bell, well finished 
and furnished inside—as far as my observation ex- 
tends, as fine a schoolhouse as I have seen, inside 
It can with comparative ease accom- 
Within it 
we have some eighty pupils, instructed by six com- 
petent professors. We have a gymnasium attached, 
fully fitted up, erected by the liberality of Mr. 
We have erected what we 
term the “Mansion House,” designed for the 
boarding department of the institution. This can 
amply accommodate some thirty young gentlemen. 
This building makes no pretensions to architectu- 
ral beauty, but is nevertheless a very sightly edi- 
fice, of three stories, columned, porched, large, 

Above 
Yale has 
made her elms classic; they were planted by the 
Our live oaks were planted by 
The coming 
statesmen, the coming divines, the coming philos- 
ophers, poets, the comina MEN, who shall walk, and 
ponder, and dream, who = a ys age! try 
on their harness of thought, say—Who can deny : 
but that they shall excel all past men, as Califor- for the renewed assault, and the hunters entered 
nia excels all lands, in climate, in mines of precious 
ores, in the products of her soil, from the hyssop 
that springeth out of the well, to a greater than 
the Cedars of Lebanon, even the unapproached 
sovereigns of the forest, the mammoth trees of the 


Besides these possessions we have catalogued, 
we have some distance behind 140 acres of land, 
on which we hope to rear granite structures ; that 
in architectural combination, solidity, and beauty, 
will be equal to the visions of President Dwight, 
uttered in 1794, and for once, at least, the great 
‘scholar and prophet will not have built castles in 
the air. We mean to realize the visions of the 


And all “those who go down to the sea in ships” 
—and first as they come up from the ocean and 
through the Golden Gates, and last, lingeringly, as 
they go down to the great deep they will look upon 
“THe NEW-BORN OXFORD THAT CHEERS THE BVEN- 


This Society owns possessions in all these good- 
ly heritages, for you have furnished us timely aid, 
For we 
have at many ome vag when the ween “ 
a feather would have broken our camel's back. : A 
For the aid you have thus rendered, in the name of guards with spears and flambeaux ; and on which- 
the Trustees of the College, and of every lover of 
good who know us on the Pacific coast, [return you 


Newspapers in the Olden Time.—In 1718 the Boston 
News Letier, which had been printed on a half-sheet 


The publisher naively remarked that 
it was impossible “ with half a sheet in the week to 
carry on all the Publick News of Europe, though 
hitherto all those of Great Britain, Ireland, our own 
and our Neighboring Provinees, have been yearly 
He was now thirteen months behind with 
Foreign News, and to make up the deficiency, and 

+ all “ new that used to be old,” he resolved 


Various News Items—Dr.-Frank H. Hamilton, 


“For the Lord thy God, He it is that doth go| they were. Some one present informed us that 
with thee,” and for the first time there went up 


from her heart that earnest cry for help, which 


they were a party that had been up to President 
Young's office to be married, and that the four 
ladies had just been united in indissoluble bonds to 
the man accompanying them. That we suppose 
might be termed marriage in gross.——The famous 
Lemmon case, involving the right to slaveholders 
to hold slaves in this State in transttu, will probably 
be decided during the present term ; it stands No. 
68 in the calendar. 


—_—_—— Se 


a ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


Sir Bmerson Tennent, who has recently published 
a most interesting account of the island of Ceylon, 


he} was once present during a wholesale capture of 
itself is very new. Buta few years ago 


and we dwelt in tents~ and lived under trees ; or 
even laid out under the heavens, with our eyes in : ’ 
the, stars, and our backs upon the bosom of our } The passing allusions to the scenery and botany of 

eat and munificent mother—the Earth. That 
Barth—that portion of it—its soil is prolific above 
all lands, and the air that sweeps over it is balmy 
and invigorating above all climes. Shall the rising 
generation be equal to the promise of all nature 


wild elephants by the Singhalese, and gives a 
vivid description of the strange and exciting scene. 


the tropical forest traversed by the Governor’s 
party to witness them, carry one completely into 
the midst of the wild and primitive scene of action. 
After detailing the preliminary proceedings of the 
native hunters, the author proceeds as follows ; 


“Two months had been spent in these prepara- 
q | tions, and they had been thus far completed, on the 
a | day when we arrived and took our places on the 

stage erected for us, overlooking the entrance of 
the corral. Close beneath us a group of tame ele- 
phants, sent by the temples and the chiefs to assist 
in securing the wild ones, were picketed in the 
shade, lazily fanning themselves with leaves. Three 
distinct herds, whose united numbers were various- 
ly represented at from forty to fifty elephants, were 
enclosed, and were at that moment concealed in the 


Not a sound was permitted to be made, each person 
spoke to his neighbor in whispers, and such was 
e silence observed by the multitude of the watchers 
at their posts, that occasionally we could hear the 
rustling of the branches as some of the elephants 
stripped off their leaves. 
Suddenly the signal was made, and the stillness 
of the forest was broken by the shout of the guard, 
the rolling of the drums and tomtoms, and the dis- 


tant side of the area, the elephants were urged for- 
ward towards the entrance into the corral. 

The watchers along the line kept silence only 
until the herd had passed them, and then joining 
the cry in their rear, they drove them onward with 
redoubled shouts and noises. The tumultincreased 
as the terrified rout drew near, swelling now on one 
side, now on the other, as the herd in their panic 
dashed from point to point in their endeavors to force 
the line, but were instantly driven back by screams, 
guns, and drums. 

At length the breaking of the branches and the 
crackling of the brushwood announced their close 
approach, and the leader bursting from the jungle 
rushed wildly forward to within twenty yards of 
the entrance, followed by the rest of the herd. An- 
other moment and they would have plunged into 
the open gate, when suddenly they wheeled around, 
reéntered the jungle, and in spite of the hunters 
resumed their original position. The chief headman 
came forward, and accounted for the freak by say- 
ing that a wild pig, an animal which the elephants 
are said to dislike, had started out of the cover and 
run across the leader, who would otherwise have 
held on direct for the corral; and he intimated 
thatas the herd was now in the highest state of ex- 
citement, and it was at all times much more difficult 
to effect a successful capture by daylight than by 
night, when the fires and the flambeaux act with 
double effect, it was the wish of the hunters to 
defer their final effort till the evening, when the 
darkness would lend a powerful aid to their exer- 
tions. 

After sunset the scene exhibited was of extraor- 
dinary interest; the low fires, which had apparent- 
ly only smouldered in the sunlight, assumed their 
ruddy glow amidst the darkness, and threw their 
tinge over the groups collected round them ; while 
the smoke rose in eddies through the rich foliage 
of the trees. The crowds of spectators maintained 
profound silence, and not a sound was perceptible 
beyond the hum of an insect. On a sudden the 
stillness was broken by the roll of a drum, followed 
by a discharge of musketry. This was the signal 


the circle with shouts and clamor ; dry leaves and 
sticks were flung upon the watch-fires till they 
blazed aloft, and formed a line of flame on every 
side, except in the direction of the corral, which 
was studiously kept dark ; and thither the terrified 
elephants betook themselves, followed by the yells 
and racket of their pursuers. 
They approached at a rapid pace, trampling 
down the brushwood and crushing the dry branchés; 
the leader emerged in front of the corral, paused 
for an instant, stared wildly round, and then rushed 
headlong through the open gate, followed by the 
rest of tLe herd. 
As if by magic the entire circuit of the corral, 
which to this moment had been kept in profound 
darkness, now blazed with a thousand lights, every 
hunter on the instant that the elephants entered, 
rushing forward to the stockade with a torch kin- 
died at the nearest watchfire. 

The elephants first dashed to the very extremity 
of the enclosure, and being brought up by the pow- 
erful fence, started back to regain the gate, but 


hurried round the corral at a rapid pace, but saw 
it now girt by fire on every side; they attempted 
to force the stockade, but were driven back by the 


ever side they approached they were repulsed with 
shouts and discharges of musketry. Collecting 
into one group, they would pause for a moment in 
apparent bewilderment, then burst off in another 
direction, as if it had suddenly occurred to them 
to try some point which they .-had before over- 
looked; but again repulsed, they slowly returned 
to their forlorn resting-place in the centre of the 
corral. 

The interest of this strange scene was not con- 
fined to the spectators; it extended to the tame 
elephants which were stationed outside. At the 
first approach of the flying herd they evinced the 
utmost interest in the scene. Two in particular 
which were picketed near the front were intensely 
excited, and continued tossing their heads, pawing 
the ground, and starting as the noise drew near. 
Al length when the grand rush into the corral took 
place, one of them fairly burst from her fastenings 


a 


Professor of Surgery in t'e University of Buf- 
falo, has accepted the chair of Professor of Sur- 
gery in the Long Island Medical College and Hos- 
pital at Brooklyn. There is also connected with 
this new College, two other medical gentlemen, 
formerly connected with the Buffalo Medical Col- 
lege, viz: Prof. Austin Flint and Prof. John C. 
Dalton.——The annual report of the Bank Superin- 
tendent states that $1,250,000 was added to the 
Banking capital of the State of New York during 
the past year. The circulation outstanding in June 
last was $26,759,000, against $74,079,000 in 1858, 
and $24,124,000 ten years ago. The report abounds 
in remarks and magecations of the highest practical 
value——_The widow of the famous Morgan, of 
anti-masonic notoriety, is now a resident of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The Appeal of that city says: “She 
has been connected with Leath Orphan Asylum 
since her advent here, and her labors in behalf of 
the poor and unfortunate will not soon be forgot- 
ten by the recipients of her favors.”——The boot- 
makers of Hopkinton, Mass.,to the number of seven 
hundred, have been on a strike since the beginning 
of December, in consequence of a reduction of 
about one-sixth in the prices previously paid. 
There does not appear to be any present prom- 
ise ef’a compromise of the trouble Judge 
Joseph Barker, the oldest white native of Ohio, 
died at his residence in Newport, above Mar- 
ieta, on the morning of the 6th.——Hpon. Neal Dow, 
of Portland, Me., had a narrow escape from a terri- 
ble death on Wednesday last. While walking 
across a rafter in his steam tannery, he fell a dis- 
tance of sixteen feet and struck upon a boiler, nar- 
rowly escaping a vat of scalding hot water. He 
was picked up insensible, but is now in a fair way 
of recovery.——The past year is remarkable for 
the number of distinguished men who have died in 
its course. Among the list are Humboldt, Bond, 
Lardner, Olmsted, Brunel, Stephenson, Prescott, 
Irving, DeQuincey, Hallam, Leigh Hunt, DeTocque- 
ville, Lady Morgan, Metternich, Choate, Rush, 
Broderick, Mann, Sturge, Bailey, Alexander, Burnap, 
Bush, Doane, and Nott-—— The hx J Tan of 
November 16, makes mention of the following oc- 
currence, peculiar to that locality : We saw, a week 
or two ago, walking down Main street, from the 
direction of the “ President's office,” a man accom- 
panied by four ladies. An air of slight pertubation 
in the party, mingled with evident expressions of 











help me.” 


satisfaction and happiness, led us to inquire who 


and started off towards the herd, levelling a tree of 
considerable size which obstructed her passage.” 


The mode of securing and marching out the 
captives is next given. The wonder of a London 
audience has been recently excited by the perform- 
ance of an elephant,.exhibiting attitudes which 
seemed quite incompatible with a creature of its 
form, shape, and structure ; but the tame performer 
is outdone by the actions of the enraged wild ele- 
phant, in the first struggles against his bonds. 
The first of the entrapped herd which was tied up 
“felt the ropes with his trunk and tried to untie 
the numerous knots ; he drew backwards to liber- 


ate his fore-legs, then leaned forward to extricate 
the hind ones, till every branch of the tall tree 
vibrated with his struggles. 
anguish with his proboscis raised high in the air, 
then falling on his side he laid his head to the 
ground, first his cheek and then his brow, and 
pressed down his doubled-in trunk as though he 
would force it into the earth; then suddenly rising 
he balanced himself on his forehead and his fore- 
legs, holding his hind feet fairly off the ground. 
This scene of distress continued some hours, with 
occasional pauses of apparent stupor, after which 
the struggle was from time to time renewed abrupt- 
ly, and as if by some sudden impulse ; but at last 
the vain strife subsided, and the poor animal stood 
perfectly motionless, the image of exhaustion and 
Some in their struggles 
ers bellowed and 
peted furiously, then uttered short con 
screams, and at last, exhausted and hopeless, gave 
vent to their anguish in low and piteous moanings. 
Some, after a few violent efforts of this kind, lay 
motionless on the ground, with no other indication 

than the tears which suffused their 
owed incessantly. Others in all the 
e exhibited the most surprising 
to us who had been accustomed 
to associate with the unwieldy bulk of the elephant 
the idea that he must of necessity be stiff and in- 
flexible, the attitudes into which they forced them- 
selves were most incredible. 
the cheek pressed to the earth and the fore- 
legs stretched in front, whilst’ the body was 
twisted ronnd till the hind-legs extended at the 


He screamed in his 


contortions ; an 


I saw one lie with 


LETTER FROM ASIA. 

We give below a letter, received recently from 
Rey. Augustus Walker, Missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M., located at Diarbekir, Asia, addressed to Mr. 
Ladd, of the well known firm of Ladd, Webster & 
Co., of this city. It is principally devoted to the 
matter of Sewing Machines, a subject which inter- 
ests our lady readers at least. The advertisement 
of the firm alluded to will be found in another 
column. 

Drarpexir, Asta, Oct. 27, 1859. 

My dear Mr. Ladd,—My wife will express to you 
her thanks for your kindness, but I must asure you 
that I too feel under no small indebtedness to you 
for the privilege of working the “Ladd & Web- 
ster” machine, which is now so conspicuous an or- 
nament and so great an attraction in our sitting 
room. After my dear wife has been so cheerfully 
and unweariedly sewing for me and for others 


with most profound satisfaction and the keenest 
pleasure that I sit down now and sew for her—and 
faster and better too (although she has few supe- 
riors in this line), Yet it seems hardly fair to pro- 
pose a few lazy movements of the foot as a return 
for the thousands of weary stitches with nimble 
fingers and long drawn threads. Yet such is the 
ability your machine confers. 

The machine works beautifully. Apart from the 
value of its sewing service, and the relief from toil 
which it secures to my dear E., it is a delight to us 
as a specimen of machinery. Of this you in favor- 
ed America cannot well understand, where wheel 
and lever and serew are universally employed, and 
man is no longer doer but simply director. Here, 
however, the clumsy grist-mill furnishes the only 
specimen of the 10,000 uses of the wheel which 
Art has devised in civilized lands. Can you real- 
ize that there is not even a carriage or cart wheel 
in all this region ? that the weaver here still sits 
and throws his shuttle hither and thither, just as 
in Abraham’s time? If so, then you can under- 
stand a little how pleasant to us, after six and a- 
half years of deprivation, is the sight and sound of 
the treadle, and the crank, and the ballance-wheel, 
and the swift darting shuttle. Nor will you won- 
der that in such a region such a machine as yours, 
with its rapidity and precision and profit of motion, 
should excite intense interest and the greatest 
wonder. I had hardly put the machine together 
and sewed upa few bits of cloth, ere the report 
spread through the city of a new wonder, and be- 
fore I had really learned the “ heel-and-toe-motion” 
two Pashas, resident in the city, sent to beg the 
privilege of a look at the great sight, and many 
were their ejaculations of surprise that such a thing 
could be. 

As we were putting up the machine for Consul 
Holmes, one of his mussulman cavasses, who had 
seen a Sharpe's Rifle, and Colt’s Revolver, anda 
Yankee Clothes’ pin, and Patent Flat Iron, said to 
the Consul’s Secretary, a young Englishman, 
“Where are the English?” It seems to me all the 
guns and the ships and the machines come from 
America. Ah! what wonderful skill. But we— 
yes, we Orientals are animals; truly, we are but 
animals. It remains for the Americans only to 
make one more invention—that is, to keep a man 
from dying.” I told him we did not need to invent 
a way for that, for, as I had often told him, Christ 
the Saviour—whom he rejected—had discovered 
that for us, and made it known in His holy Word, 
for whosoever believeth in Him should not die but 
live, and it was because of attention to the Word of 
Christ and obedience to His law, that our country 
was so blessed in civilization and the arts. 
Many come in to see the machine every day, and 
we hope through it to make many friends and do the 
more good. My wife will not, hereafter, be so of- 
ten hindered by much sewing from writing to dear 
American friends, or making calls upon the native 
women. It will be a blessing to us in many ways, 
which T cannot now stop to mention. It is a thing 
I have greatly coveted for my dear wife. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ava. WALKER. 
— Congregationalist. 








wesePrPECIAL EDICTIS 
HOUSEEKEEPERS! 


ON’T LAY DOWN YOUR CARPETS !—Hotel Keepers, Don’t 
Lay Down Your Carpets! Steamboat Owners, Don’t Lay 
Down Your Carpets, Janitors of Public Buildings, Don’t Lay 
Down Your Carpets! Paterfamilias who are Travelling for Pleas- 
ure, send this ‘‘ Telegram ’”’ to your Housekeeper !—‘‘ Don’t Lay 
Down Carpets |’? Upholsterers, Don’t Lay Down any Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, or Matting, without using HARRINGTON’S PATENT 
CARPET LINING. Use it in Churches, Hotels, Private Houses, 
Parlors, Bedrooms, Reading Rooms, Bank Parlors, Insurance Offi- 
ces, Lodge Rooms. 
Anywhere, Everywhere, in Every Place where Carpets, Oil 
Cloth, and Matting are used. 
‘Tis the cheapest and the best: it preserves the Carpets, pre- 
vents them from wearing out, and adds a rich appearance to the 
LOWEST PRICE CARPETS. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent 
For the New York Carpet Lining Company, 


~ 62 Warren street. 





R. J. B. MARCHIS?S CELEBRATD UTERINE CATHOLICON, 
FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 
Climate and the sedentary habits of female life superinduces a 
multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that turns life into sad- 
ness, and pleasure into universal pain. It is estimated seven-tenths 
of all American females are suffering with some kind of disease 
peculiar to the sex. A good medicine must be their best friend 
When everything has been tried, the best physicians consulted 
years spent in anguish, and fortunes wasted, Marchisi’s Catholicon 
has restored health to the patient, and gladness to the fireside 
Numerous letters testify that it is NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BEN 


found it closed. Their terror was sublime: they | EFIT. 


“ Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice, I 
rely wholly on it for the cure of almost all female diseases. I re- 
main yours, &&., H. F. BENNETT, M.D., Canandaigua, N. Y.’’ 

Mrs. A. Morrison, Utica, N. Y., says : ‘‘ It is twelve years since I 
have realized an hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I could 
not live, and I certainly did not desire to. . . . Iam cured— 
am WELL again. I cannot say enough for this Catholicon.”’ 

“ T have used the Catholicon in my practice for four years with 
the most astonishing success. 

‘* B. O. BATLIN, M.D., Marysville, Ohio. 

‘ Daughters, wives, and mothers | this medicine is a tried and 
tested thing. It will cure you. We refund the money when the 
results are not as indicated. Dr. Marchisi is a skilful French phy- 
sician, and the first to apply the name of Catholicon. Beware of 
imitations. A pamphlet, with sympt , treatment, letters, &c., 
sent gratis by mail, or delivered by agents. It is sold in almost 
every town, or sent by express. Price, $1 50 per bottle, or three 
bottles for $4. To not confound Dr. Marchisi with any other man. 
Address Baxnes & Park, General Agents, 13 and 15 Park Row, 


N. ¥. 
J. B. MARCHISI, M.D. j 


SANFORD’S 


LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 


T is compounded entirely from Gums, and 
I has oe established fact, Rendacd Medicine, kuowa 
nil approved by all that} have used it, and is now re- 
ported te with eonlideace in 
is recommended, 

It has eored thousands 
who bad given mp all hopes 
uasolicited eertiticates in my 

‘The dose must be Sapte’ 
inclividual tsking it, and us- 
act geatly on the Bowela. 

Let the dictates of your 








all the diseases for which it 


jwithin the last two years 
jot relief, as the numeroua 
possession show. 

to the temperament of the 
ed in such quantities as to 


judgment guide you fn the 


wileure Liver Com- 
tacks, Dyspepsia, 
Summer Com- 
ry, Dropsy, Sour 
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ra Morbus, Cholera 
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3, and may be used suc- 
ry Family Medi- 
MEADACHE, (ss 
twenty minutes, if| 
spoonfuls are tak- 
attack. 

Att who use it are giving their testtim 
im its favor. 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WIT 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLO\ 
BOTH TOGETHER, 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
— ALSO, — 


SANFORD’S 


CATHARTIC PILLS, 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
n any elimate, 

The Family Ca- 
tle bat active Cathartic 
used in his practice more 

The eT lacronmng 
have long used the PILL: 
all express in regard to their 
them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well know 
on diferent portions of the 

The a¥ OA- 
has, with due reference ‘to 
been compounded from a 
table Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are and safe in all cas- 
es where a Gathartic is needed, such as De- 
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and the satisfaction which 
jae haa induced me to place 


mae different Cathartics act 


wes. 
‘THARTIC PILI, 
this well established fact, 
variety of the purest Vege- 


; veness, Paiu and Soreness over 
paites 4 OY ¥. from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, end ip a long course of Fe- 
ver, ‘os? of Appe- tite, a Creeping Sen- 
sation of Cold over the body. estless- 
ness, Hendache, or weightint 
all Inflammatory Di 
Chitdvem or Ag sees 
Pa er of the one 
fee heir, ot agneeees, to mention in this advertia 
ment. Dose, 1 to3. 

PRICE THREE DIMES, 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca 
thartic Pil}s are retailed by Drngsists generally, an 
sold wholesafe by the Trade in all the large towus, 


Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D m 
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a Manufacturer ind Proprie 
335 Broadway, New York.” 


these 80 many years, you may conceive that it is]. 


Chicago Press’, and “Tribune, 
FOR THE YEAR ; 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, COMMERCE, POLITICS, AGRICULTURE, ART, 

SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. ~ 


ea 


EDITORS AND PBLISHERS: 


Joun L. Scripps, Cuantes H. Ray, 
Wu1am Bross, Josep Mxpm1, 
ALFRED CowLEs. 


The WEEKLY PRESS AND TRIBUNE is a large, first-class Wes- 
tern Newspaper, published every Taurspay Morne. It is filled 
with valuable and entertaining matter prepared expressly for 
Western readers. Its editorials deal vigorously with all the 

ics of the times, and it boldly advocates those Tecwaren and pte: 
ciples deemed most calculated t | welfare. In 


top the 
price and size of sheet, amount and freshness of ) vari- 
ety and value of information, fulness and prcthy yma neo 
matter, and in whatever else goes to make up a first-class Newspa- 
per, we challenge comparison with any other journal Zast or West. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 


We are entering u m2 year that will be memorable in the an- 
nals of American politica—the year that will witness, we trust, the 
election ofa Republican President, and the national triumph of 
Republican Principles. The great issues to be submitted to a jury 
of the whole people, are these : Shall Slavery be extended and pro- 
tected by the Federal Government? Shall the public domain—the 
Free Territories of the Nation, be surrendered to the blighting in- 
trusion of Slavery? Shall the Constitution be cons to recog- 
hize and support Slavery as a National Institution? Shall a Slave 
Code for the Territories be enacted? Shall the African Slave Trade 
be reopened? In short, shall the doctrines of Calhoun, Judge Ta- 
ney, and Buchanan eaprreede the principles of Free ernment 
taught by Jefferson ison, and Clay? These questions will de- 
mand a verdict at the hands of the American people. 

And there are other important considerations to be decided by 
the next campaign. Among these are, Free Homesteads for the 
ror the landless. Improvement of rivers and harbors. A Railroad 
to the Pacific on a central route. Encouragement of the Manufac- 
turing and Farming industry of the country. Retrenchment and 
Reform in the Federal expenses ;—a restoration, in fact, of the 
spine, sleapttetty, and policy, of the earlier and purer days of the 

public. 

On all these questions and issues the Presa ANp Trisuns will oc- 
cupy no neutral ground, but will promote FREEDOM, PROGRESS, and 
SPERITY. 


GENERAL CONTENTS. 


The Literary and Miseellameous matter is prepared with a view 
to making the paper a welcome family visitor, combining the 
agreeable and useful. 

A considerable amount of space is devoted to matters pertaining 
to Agriculture, such « publishing reports of Fairs, Farmer’s and 
Fruit-grower’s conventions, crop prospeets and statistics / improv- 
ed implements for farm use, and all ether things of gengral inter- 
est to Farmors. 

Every issue of thia paper contains a condensed review of the 
week, including the leading events happening in Europe and the 
United States, and the rest of the world. 

Great labor and care are expended on the Market Reports, the 
quotations of grain, cattle, hogs, poultry, vegetables, lumber, ete., 
will far more than repay the reader the subscription price. 

A satisfactory y of the pr lings of Congress will ap- 
pear weekly, and the more important speeches will be published Jt 
full. The doings of the coming Congress will be read with great 
interest by the whole country. 

The PRESS AND Tripung isa Hire hewspaper and keeps fully up 

with the progress of the times, and its publishers are resolved to 
make it so instructive and valuable, that no “ well regulated ’’ 
Western family can afferd to be without it.” 
EASTERN MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, and all others who 
wish to keep posted in regard to the Commerce and the Progress of 
the West, will find the Prsss axp Trisuxe the best possible medium 
of obtaining the requisite information. Those who propose to emi- 
— to the es , Would find it specially advantageous to subscribe 
or this paper. Every considerable Eastern to p 
trict should send in a club of subscribers. EERE i itt 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY PRESS AND TRIBUNE: 
Single Subscribers, in advance 

Three copies 

Four copies 

Five copies 

Ten copies 











Ssssss 


Tera of Damry—One year...............0ce0ee 3 
“ “* —Six months 
TsRMB OF TRI-WExKLY—One year... 

“ “ —Six months 


aay Money m Registered Letters may be sent at our risk. 
Address PRESS AND TRIBUNE. 


MOTHERS. 


In presenting you with DR. EATON’S INFANTILE CORDIAL, we 
desire to state its superiority over every nostrum tbat nurse or 
quack has heretofore cffered you. 

First—It is the preparation of a regular physician, who is well 
qualified, from much experience in infantile complaints, to pre- 
scribe for them. Second]y—It is entirely free from paregori¢ or 
opiate ef any kind, and consequently relieves by removing the 
suffering of your child, instead of deadening its sensibilities. 
Thirdly—It is put up with great care, as a comparison of it with 
any other article for infantile complaints will show ; the very 
roots from which it is distilled being dug from the forests under 
the direction of Dr. Faton, many of them by his own hands. 
Fourthly—It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure the. most 
delicate infant, and is a certain cure and relief in all the fol- 
ig cases, Which is its chief merit over every other prepara- 
tion, viz: 

FOR ALL COMPLAINTS ATTENDING TEETHING ; such as DYS- 
ENTERY, COLIC, &c. ; also, for softening the gums and relieving 
pain. For regulating the bowels it is upequalled. For Cold in the 
Head it is a sure relief. For CROUP, the most fatal and trying of 
diseases, it can be relied on with perfect confidence ; and being a 
powerful anti-spasmodic in all cases of convulsions or fits, we 
earnestly recommend you to lose no time in precuring it. Lastly— 
It costs so much more than other preparations ef the kind, that 
we cannot afford such long advertisements as can these whose 
whole expense is their advertising ; for the same reason, it com- 
mends itself as the most reliable to all mothers. In all cases, the 
directions wrapped around each bottle must be strictly followed. 
Price 26 cents per bottle. 

Sold by CHURCH & DUPONT, Druggists 
No. 36 Maiden Lane, New York, 
And by all respectable Druggists throughout the country 


WHOLESOME BREAD. 


FLIOUSEREDSPERS ! 


ALWAYS BUY THE BEST! 


This SALERATUS should be found in the 
culinary department of every house in this 
land. Its unquestionable purity and execel- 
lence in producing Goop Brrap, must bring 
it into general use. The wide-spread reputa- 
tion it has already gained is the result of 
real merit, and shows the ability of the 
American People to discriminate in favor of 
a@ wholesome article. 

There are thousands of sufferers from dys- 
pepsia, decayed teeth, and other derange- 
ments of the system, brought on by the use 
of common Caustic Saleratus. It is a sad 
spectacle, too,to look upon the “ puny- 
faced child’? of the present day, without 
constitution, and with its teeth all eaten 
out, _ think of the cause being impurities 
in food. 








AMES 


Hew much longer, good mothers, is this 
state of things to last? Ask for 


JAMES PYLE’S 


DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


which is FREE FROM EVERY IMPURITY, and as 
harmless to the stomach as flour itself. 

If you want nice Biscuit, Cake, &c., you 
ean find nothing to equal it. Tell your 
Grocer you want no other. No doubt he 
will tell you it is no better than any other, 
in order to get rid of his old stock, or some- 
thing on which he can realize larger profit ; 
but persevere until you get-it, and 

JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 

The readiness of unscr=pulous rivals to 
imitate our labels, signifies much in our fa- 
vor. The genuine is done up in pounds 
halves, and quarters, with the name of 
“JAMES PYLE” on each. 

DEPOT, 345 WASHINGTON STREET, 


corner Franklin street, New York. Said. by 
Grocers generally. ore 


The Universal Cough Remedy, 
FOR ALL LUNG COMPLAINTS, 


AND THE JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


YLE’S 


DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 








TOLU ANODYNE, 


THE GREAT NEURALGIC REMEDY. 
AND ADAPTED TO ALL NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


These valuable and reliable preparations are now being intro- 
duced through the country, based ona solemn declaration, that 
their character as remedies shall not be compromised to the least 
want of confidence, and we ask all to procure and read our Circu- 
lars, to be found with all dealers. If more than we give in reliable 
testimonial, or in price (which is within reach of all), is 
we confess it beyond our power to produce it. We ask all to read 
Circulars, and then we court the severest investigation. 


J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co., 
7 and 8 Commercial Wharf, Sole Agents for Boston. 


GEO. HUNNEWELL, 145 Water street, 
Sole Agent for New York, under the special supervision of 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Pharmacentist. 
BARNES & PARK, and F. C. WELLS & 00., 
Special Ageats for New York. 


Also, by the usual wholesale dealers in Boston, Hartford, New 
Haven, New York, &., &e. 


Bellement, Doniphan County, Kansas, 


ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 


——-_ 
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HIS o> Dogg ees ey the Missouri River, 
the city . Joseph, Mo. The river, at th runs 
East a distance of four miles, and making’ a = 
runs in a Southwesterly course back aga on 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, entire] ee which makes the nearest available town 
est side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Belle- 
mont is connected with 


latter city by the best steam on 
the Missouri river. The Honnial and St. Joseph bamsnee 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New York 
pity ~sremages can now be made in SIXTY HOURS, all the way 
y rail. 
This town must necessarily become the distributing point for a 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Gold 
Although it is scarcely a yeqr olds large warehouses are already 
erected and filled with goods, and the merchants are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties designing to locate or in- 
vest can find no more desirable point in Kansas. Lots can now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are enhancing in value ak day. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in oo Baw 
and completing one of the best stone levees on the w. length 


the Missouri river. 
JAMES R. WHITEHEAD, Prosidont. 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. bod 


Any information regarding the above point, or for the purchase 
of joie, will be cheerfully given, on eT by letter or other- 





hed’ No. 40 Murray street, New York. 3 
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NOTICE. 

It is with great reluctance that we are obliged 
«0 announce to subscribers our inability to sup- 
-ply-any farther orders for the Evanceuist for 

January the 5th. The large edition has already 
_ been entirely exhausted. 


a 
— > 





The Fulton Street Meeting has been very full and 
solern during the past week. A more than ordi- 
‘Wary ipirit of grace and supplication has been mani- 
“festeq. On Wednesday, the first speaker,a young 
_ man from a distant place, but at present attending 
medigal lectures in this city, made special request 
forthis class of persons, of whom 600 or 800 are 


““jvow here. The speaker thought that medical men 


were subject to peculiar difficulties with regard to 
_ religion. From their familiarity with death in all 
its forms, they soon became insensible to its solem- 
nity. Withmany the tendency was toa superficial 
materialism, more or less induced by the character 
of their studies. It was greatly to be desired that 
@ profession having such peculiar opportunities to 
administer spiritual instruction and comfort at the 
, couch of the sick and the dying, should not be ig- 
norant of an experimental knowledge of the way 
of life. Before taking his seat, the speaker asked 
prayers in his own behalf, remarking that although 
he had at one time been a professing Christian, he 
had greatly back-slidden, but now desired to re- 
turn. : 
A gentleman from Philadelphia spoke of the 
solemnity of the meetings in that city the last 


“Week. All denominations had made special pre- 


patation for the observance of the week, as a sea- 
son of united prayer. On Monday and Tuesday 
_ the Sansom Street Church was crowded. There 
had been a work of self-examination among Chris- 
tians, and the speaker felt hopeful of the commence- 
ment of another marked work of grace. Until the 
_ last great revival, the great cities had, contrary to 
- the rule in other things, looked to the country and 
villages for example and spiritual impulse. He 
hoped the time was near when New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, would exert as powerful an 
influence on the religious progress of the country 
as they now do on its material prosperity. A 
speaker from Boston said the last week had been 
one of deep and solemn interest in their various 
prayer meetings. 
_.. Acity missionary had visited a lady for whom 
request had been made some time previous. She 
_was still under the dreadful impression that she 
had sinned away the day of grace. He asked pray- 
erg for her again, and also for others, and especial- 
ly for himself, as he was constantly exposed, as he 
went his daily rounds, to the ridicule and wicked- 
ness of the enemies of Gospel truth. 
A gentleman alluded to the outcast and fallen 
young women of this great city. We little realize, 
he remarked, the aching heart they carry about with 


’ them in their progress down the Broad-way of sin. 


He read extracts from a letter from a penitent one 
whom he met on Blackwell's Island some time since. 
The writer is now a resident in a distant city, and 
has become a member of an Evangelical church. 
We give that part of the letter read in the meet- 


Tam very thankful for your kind advice, and I 
am trying to profit by it. Iam happy to say that 
the: way.still grows brighter and brighter; butI am 
essing, and I hope you will 
ray for me that I may obtain it. My dear friend, 
bow often doI look with regret upon my past life, 
and wonder how God could have mercy on such an 
abandoned sinner as I was. But I feel to say that 
Icannot praise Him toomuch for His mercy to me. 
I can happily agree with the poct’s language : 
¢ can never express 
The sweet comfert and peace 
Of a Soul in its earliest leve.”’ 
I feel, if it had not been for your kind advice, that 
I would have been travelling the downard road _ to 
ruin. Ifthe Lord spares my life, | hope fora happy 
future here on earth, and a still more glorious hap- 


Y piness in a life eternal. 


The following requests for prayer were also pre- 
sented to the meeting : 


One who is suffering the apprehension of having 
a dear child of adoption drawn from the Protestant 
fold into the pale of the Romish Church, entreats 
your earnest prayers, that this ope sorrow may be 
averted, Pray that the faithful. instructions she 


and an attendant upon the services of the Presby- 
terian Church, may open her eyes to her true con- 
dition as a sinner; and that she may never substi- 
tute the idolatries of Rome for the practice of the 
Christian religion. 

Another asks the prayers of God’s people in be- 
half of the Grande Ligue Mission, in Lower Cana- 
da, and writes : 

The work of evangelization among the benight- 
ed Roman Catholics is daily acquiring larger pro- 
portions. God, in His infinite mercy, has been 
pleased to crown with success the few feeble 
efforts of His servants to spread the truth. In the 

of about twenty-two years, no less than four 
usand persons have been reclaimed from the 


* errors’ ofthe Romish Church; eight hundred of 
...whom have been brought to a saving knowledge 
egean tt ean hopefully converted. The in- 
Ld 


on the increase. The efforts of 


we 
_ the priesis, it is true, are incessant, but their influ- 


ence is on Pe The Bible and religious tracts 
are eagerly read, everywhere signs of progress 
Our tyo educational establishments, the one for 


* ‘the boys at Grande Ligue, the other for girls at 


nil, opposite Montreal, are well attended, a 


‘fact showing et ne people are beginning to prize 


the ad education. Still this 
beginning is but an atom when compared with the 
yast work yet to be done. 

The Roman Catholic population of Upper and 
Canada comprises about 900,000, litinc wit, 
out God and without hope in the world! What a 

responsibility rests upon those who profess 

to walk in the way of eternal life! 

may guide the efforts made to ad- 

cause in this country. Pray forme. I 

man, and have just entered on the mis- 

work, Pray for the students that they may 
converted and become useful instruments 


Y; | laborious one. 


The meeting on Tuesday was a very interesting 
one. Many requests were read: one was from a 
person who was far from being satisfied with pres- 
ent spiritual evidences ; another was from a mer- 
chant, “for a young man now present in the meet- 
ing.” He was in danger of losing his soul, by be- 
ing too much absorbed in the interests of a city 
fire-company. The leader remarked that he knew 
what that meant. He had once experienced the 
same temptation. It was a too common one with 
our youth. 


A speaker felt constrained to say a word. His 
recent conversion was, ander God, the fruit of the 
prayers of a pious mother and sister, assisted by 
the influences of this meeting. He came here at 
their earnest solicitation, in no kind spirit, however, 
and not to join in its exercises, but to spy out the 
defects of Christians, and be emboldened to con- 
tinue in impenitency. Theexperimentfailed, His 
conscience was smitten. He felt that there was 
something here, in which he had neither part nor 
lot. He now desired to thank the brethren for 
their prayers and example, and openly take his 
stand on the Lord’s side. Let mothers and sisters 
be encouraged to pray. 

A brother alluded very touchingly to the sudden 
death of a Mr. Reed, a regular and much interested 
attendant of the meeting. He was present last 
week, on Saturday. Doutless he was known to few 
here; he would not be missed from the conspicu- 
ous and noisy places of the world. The prisoners 
in the Tombs, however, would inquire for him ; and 
at the Home of the Friendless, and on Blackwell’s 
and Ward's Islands, those who were ready to perish 
would ask for him. The speaker, in thinking of 
him, was reminded of that Methodist, who told his 
Bishop if he had any appointments that no one 
would fill, to send him. 

ee 

Revival—_-Rev. G. W. Warner, of Weedsport, 
Cayuga county, writes to us as follows: “T take 
this opportunity gratefully to recognize the good- 
ness of God to myself and my dear people. He 
has done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. During the past year, the indications were 
encouraging, but for several weeks previous to the 
commencement of our present special effort, the 
spirit of prayer, heart-searching and earnest ex- 
pectation, decidedly deepened, and furnished un- 
mistakable signs of the Lord’s coming. Thus the 
way was being prepared; and now the Lord, 
whom His people sought, has come to His temple. 
The Spirit is poured upon us from on high. 
Christians have been wonderfully blessed, while a 
goodly number of the young of both sexes, witha 
large proportion of heads of families, have pro- 
fessed to yield to the claims of the Gospel. Iam 
assisted in these labors by the Rev. J. Burchard, 
long and favorably known as an evangelist. Large 
numbers attend upon the preaching of the Word, 
and the work is daily increasing in interest. We 
would lie in the dust, and give to God all the 
glory.” W. 
We trust the good work may go on in the flock 
of this most faithful and energetic brother, till the 
fine large church, which he and his people have 
built at an expense of nearly $8,000, and by dint 
of much effort and liberality on their part, we be- 
lieve, paid for, is filled to overflowing with such as 
have found peace in believing. 


Revival.—The following note is from Red Creek, 
Wayne county, inthis State : 

“There is some religious interest with us. There 
has been a few cages of conversion. We commen- 
ced union prayer-meetings on the first of Octobcr, 
and stillsustainthem. The Presbyterian Methodist 
and Baptist churches are all united in these meet- 
ings. They are held alternately in the three meet- 
inghouses, and that their influence is increasing 
brotherly love, and strengthening and estab- 
lishing the souls of believers, is very apparent. 
O that the prayer of Jesus “that they all may be 
one,” may be answered and universally regarded. 
Yours with respect, 

ABert WorTHINGTON. 


The Allen Street Church.— We announce with sin- 
cere gratification the acceptance of the call made 
by this church upon the Rev. Dr. Newell, of Syra- 
cuse, which we learn by a note received just as we 
go to press. Brother Newell leaves a much attach- 
ed people, after a pastorate among them of some ten 
years. From remarks made during a full meeting 
of the church and congregation called to take the 
matter of their pastor’s dismissal into consideration, 
it appeared that the church and congregation were 
never'so united and prosperous as at present, and 
that the membership of the church has been doub- 
led, and a beautiful church edifice erected and paid 
for under the labors of Dr. Newell. The strongest 
feelings of personal attachment to the pastor and 
his family were expressed by a large number of 
speakers. A committee (as we learn from the 
Syracuse Journal), consisting of Hon. B. Burton, 
Hon. T. G. Alvord, Elizur Clark, P. D. Lynch, ‘Wil- 
liam Clark, H. D. Didama, and B. F. Green, were ap- 
pointed to acquaint the pastor with the action of 
the meeting and to urge him to withdraw his re- 
signation. Brother Newell, however, has been dis- 
missed by his Presbytery and enters at once on the 
labors of his new field. He is expected to officiate 
next Sabbath. The Allen Street is one of the few 
remaining “down-town ” churches, and the breth- 
ren there associated are quietly and hopefully work- 
ing to sustain the ordinances of the Gospel. The 
brother will be zealously seconded in his efforts to 
preach the Gospel, and the field is a wide and 
We hope that abundant success 
may attend the new relation. 


Presbyterian Churches.—God is blessing the Pres- 
byterian family, adding many sons and daughters 
to its numbers, and extending their influence wide- 
ly among the nations. It appears from statistics 
and data, given in Mr. Wilson’s Presbyterian His- 
torical Almanac, that in all the different branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
Great Britain, and her Colonies, there are ten thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-five ministers, and 
1,255,000 members of the Church. Of the min- 
isters, 6,664 are residents in the United States, 475 
in the British Provinces, and 3,414 in Great Britain. 
These statistics do not include the Presbyterian 
churehes in Germany, and other parts of the Eu- 
ropean continent. ~ ; 


Law among the Doctors.—In a case before Jus- 
tice Conlon the other day, in Indianapolis, wherein 
one physician claimed pay from another for visit- 
ing his patient, at his request, it was shown in 
evidence that it was a custom with physicians not 
to make charge for visiting another's patient, when 
requested by the physician in attendance to do so. 
The Justice held that custom made law, and that 
the complaining physician would have to abide 
the rules and regulations of his profession. The 
custom, the Judge held, was paramount to the law 
governing the case, and if the complainant expect- 
ed to get pay for his services, he would have to 
bring an action against the party whom he served 
as a physician, and not against the person who re- 
quested him to act as such. The Medical Society 
of Richmond, Va., denounce the custom prevalent 
in some quarters, of physicians accepting of a stip- 
ulated yearly fee for their services, as dangerous 





to families and unjust to the profession. 


\ 

Religious, Literary, Personal, &.—The President 
of the Maryland Synod (Lutheran) has addressed 
an open letter to the President of the Melanchthon 
Synod, with a view to bring about a reunion of 
these two bodies,——Dr. M’Clintock, in a speech in 
MW. Y. city, before a meeting called to consider the 
claims of the Troy University, stated that according 
to good statistics nearly one-third of the Church 
sittings in New York are in» Methodist churches, 
and nearly one-fourth of the academical students in 
the State are in Methodist schools——Highly in- 
teresting meetings were held by the Presbyterian 
churches in Buffalo, on Monday of last week, it be- 
ing the occasion of their annual Fast Day.——Let 
every church edifice and parsonage be well in- 
sured. The expense is slight, and will be cheerful- 
ly borne by the congregation. In this matter there 
should be no delay. Lamentable as is ‘the fact, 
church incendiarism seems to prevail at certain 
times. Societies should have some rule on this 
subject of insurance, and not deviate from it—— 
The Presbyterian, of Richmond, Va., in the course 
ofan article on the late exodus from Northern 
medical colleges, says: “From two of the more 
prominent literary institutions of the North—Har- 
vard and Yale—there has been for years a 
partial withdrawal of Southern patronage. And 
now among the undergraduates of the former there 
are but seventeen, and of the latter but twenty- 
eight, from the South. But it is very questionable 
whether even these might not have found institu- 
tions much nearer home, where their advantages 
would have been equally great. By sending our sons 
abroad for their education, when we have institu- 
tions at home nominally of the same grade, it isin 
effect proclaiming to the world which has our 
greater confidence ; and from this cause more than 
any other, oyr Southern institutions have been the 
sufferers. Dat the present seems to be the euspi- 
cious, and to us the long desired time, when the 
current is turning from every quarter homeward— 
and the friends of Southern literary institutions 
should avail themselves of it to secure for them 
more ample endowments. The tone of public feel- 
ing on this subject all through the South, may be 
seen in the resolutions adopted at a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting of the citizens of Savannah. 
Among these are, Education in Southern schools 
and colleges ; patronage to Southern authors and 
editors ; the employment of Southern teachers, 
and the use of Southern school-books,” The Old 
School Board is preparing two books for recording 
the business of the churches, which will be very 
convénient, and will serve to keep a much fuller 
notation of affairs than has been usual, One of 
these is called Minutes of Sessions, and the other, 
Church Register. Doubtless the same or nearly 
similar ones would be found useful among all Pres- 
byterian churches, 


The Hartford Branch of the American Tract Society, 
of New York, held their 44th anniversary at the 
Centre church (Dr. Hawes), on Sabbath evening 
8th January. 

The meeting was very large, and the exercises of 
a deeply interesting nature. 

tev. W. W. Turner, President of the Society, 
addressed the meeting, giving his most cordial ap- 
proval of its character, position, and aims, as a 
Catholic national institution—and especially com- 
mend it for the straightforward course it had pur- 
sued, doing the same great work, and in the same 
way, it had always done. Rev. L. B. Rockwood, 
District Secretary, followed, giving statements in 
relation to his work in the State and elsewhere. 
$11,352 have been contributed by this State to the 
parent Society within the past year. Rev. Mr. 
Jastman, Secretary at New York, made interesting 
statements in reference to the general work of the 
Society ; and then the audience was addressed by 
Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., of New York, in a speech 
of marked beauty and power. Rey. Dr. 8. H. Cox 
followed, with an address of nearly an hour's 
length. He was, as usual, apt, impressive, elo- 
quent. 

The contributions in 1859, to the New York So- 
ciety, from Hartford, including a legacy of $500,000, 
were $2,541,74. It is expected they will be as 
large this year. 


Rev. B. W. Chidlaw addressed his old Sunday 
school, in Rev. Dr. Wood's church, on Sabbath 
evening (8th). It was their anniversary. For nearly 
twenty-two years this Sunday school has support- 
ed him. He has organized for them eight hundred 
Sunday schools. His address was, if possible 
(says a writer in the S. S. Times), more than ever 
eloquent. The great Sunday school work was un- 
folded in all its features as though it was the last 
time he would have a chance of advocating it. 
“ And now,” he said, turning to the children, “I 
shall not visit you many times more. I feel that I 
am growing old. Iam not as strong as I used to 
be, but in yonder world I hope to meet you. O! 
won't it be a glorious meeting when you, my dear 
children, and those that have been connected with 
this association, and your missionary, and the 
thousands of those he has gathered into the Sun- 
day school, shall come together in heaven! How 
we'll sing, and praise Him who has redeemed us 
with His own precious blood!” 


Prospects at Harvard—A correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post says: “ President Walk- 
er’s resignation takes effect from the close of the 
present term. He is engaged almost every Sunday 
for the present in preaching at King’s chapel, Bos- 
ton. Professor Felton, of the Greek Department, 
is generally considered his most probable succes- 
sor, though regret is everywhere expressed that he 
should be obliged to give up the chair in which he 
shines with such peculiar lustre. Another strong 
name is that of Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, a Unita- 
rian clergyman of some distinction. Dr. Bellows 
may be sect down as completely distanced. While 
the corporation of the University is strongly Uni- 
tarian, the overscers appointed by the Legislature 
lean towards Orthodoxy, and no Broad-Churchman 
will find favor, This complexion of affairs also 
renders it desirable even for the Unitarians to re- 
tain Professor Huntington in his present capacity 
of preacher to the University, as in case of his re- 
signation the overseers might insist on a still more 
orthodox man thanhe. At the present time the 
Professor seems to stand in favor with by far the 
majority of his congregation, meeting a little op- 
position now and then from the ultra Unitarians, 
but on the whole filling a difficult post with credit 
to himself and profit to his people. 


Missionary Ships.—There are now five Missionary 
ships in the Pacific ocean, the Morning Star, own- 
ed by the American Board, the John Wesley, the 
John Knox, the Southern Cross, and the John Wil- 
liams. The last is the oldest and largest, having 
been in service nearly fifteen years. It sails to 
England every three or four years with the chil- 
dren and wives of Missionaries, and the contribu- 
tions to the cause of Missions from the natives of 
the South seas; and returns with passengers, sup- 
plies of Bibles and other books, and material for 
printing purposes. On her special Missionary work 
she averages more than 20,000 miles annually, among 
more than forty islands, with a population of about 
110,000, cheerfully affording aid to all wko labor to 





diffuse the Gospel. 





Prayer for the World’s Conversion—We are glad 
to see that this greatest of all subjects for earnest 
and importunate prayer, has been suitably regard- 
ed by our own and other Christian bodies. Sever- 
al daily prayer-meetings, commenced in this city 
last week, are to be continued. Notices to this ef- 
fect were read from several of our Presbyterian pul- 
pits, with reference to the daily Union meeting held 
from 12 to 1 o'clock in Dr. Phillips's church. This, 
with the Fulton Street Meeting, and others, as well 
as the ordinary weekly church meetings, seemed to 
be characterized by a somewhat increased attend- 
ance andsolemnity. The Fourteenth street church 
(Dr. A. D. Smith’s) hold their annual fast on Friday 
of the present week. Services are to be held at 
the usual hours in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening. The pastor, previous to his morning ser- 
mon, affectionately enjoined on his people the duty 
of laying aside their worldly affairs, and coming up 
to the house of the Lord as one man, to seek again 
the renewed tokens of His favor. Revivals are 
springing up in many parts of our country, and the 
Spirit will not be withheld here if professing 
Christians will but comply with the requirements 
in order to the blessing. 

The past week has also been one of unusual so- 
lemnity in Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities. 
In the former city, in view of the occasion, the noon 
prayer-meeting was very largely attended, and 
met in the Sansom street church from twelve un- 
til half-past one cach day. Monday (9th) was de- 
voted especially to “fasting, and to deep humilia- 
tion, heart-searching, and self-abasement before 
God ;” Tuesday to offering supplication that God 
will regard and bless the children and youth in 
both Christian and heathenlands. On Wednesday, 
the theme, as designated in the programme, was 
“that God, by the exercise of His mighty power, 
might remove all obstacles which now hinder the 
progress of the Gospel in our own land and through- 
out the world.” Friday was made a day of special 
intercession for the large cities, towns, and popu- 
lous districts of the world, and the islands of the 
sea. On Saturday, the special object was to “plead 
for Christ’s ministers everywhere, and for a closer 
union of all Christ’s disciples;” and at the sugges- 
tion of brethren in India, Sunday was “given to 
praise and thanksgiving in the great congregation.” 

In Boston, the first day of last week was observ- 
ed quite generally. 
accordance with the recommendation of forty-five 
ministers in London, the day was observed as a 
day of fasting and prayer for the world’s conver- 
sion, and a meeting was held during the day at the 
chapel, with an intermission at noon, from 12 to 
24 o'clock, 

Death of a Bishop.—The Rt. Rev. John Nepomu- 
cene Neumann, Roman Catholic Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, died very suddenly last week while in the 
street. Ilis funeral, says the Presbyterian of last 
week, was as gorgeous a pageant as was probably 
ever seen in the city on any similar occasion. Many 
thousands crowded the streetand church, most of 
them led by curiosity to see the body laid out in 
state. Bishop Neumann is lauded as a man of 
great learning, and many virtues of private char- 
acter. Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, pronc un>- 
ed the funeral eulogy, which was highly flattering 
to the character of the deceased. But with the 
dead Bishop laid out before him uncoffined, and 
his features exposed to the gaze of thousands, the 
following was the “cold comfort” he gave in re- 
lation to the present condition of the deceased : 

As even the holiest of human beings—even the 
saints themselves are rot free from impurities of 
earthly life; as even the best of mortals have 
something to expiate, some earthly dross of which 
they must be purified, yet let it be hoped that the 
departed may have a speedy release into the eter- 
nal and unutterable joys of heaven. To this ‘end, 
let us hope that the prayers of his clergy, of his 
successor in office, of the flock whom he loved, 
and of the very many Christians beyond his own 
Diocese, may be efficacious in procuring his speedy 
entrance into the paradise of his risen Lord. 
Though our chief duty is to pray for the rest of 
his soul, yet there is something to be said concern- 
ing him; and this the speaker would utter in cau- 
tion, lest from his lips should pass any word of ¢x- 
aggeration. 

‘Thus purgatory must supplement the atonement, 
and even the holiest and the highest ecclesiastics, 
as well as the poor people, must dwell in purga- 
torial fires before they can enter heaven! How 
revolting the doctrine!” 

Getting up an Audience.The modern custom of 
high-sounding announcements of distinguished 
ministers, is well taken off by a letter purporting 
to have been discovered by a Syrian scholar, and 
bearing date, A. D. 59. It is translated as fol- 
lows: 

The news of the arrival of Paul, as you may sup- 
pose, spread rapidly among the brethren. Indeed, 
a tablet was hastily prepared, and privately circu- 
lated, for fear of our enemies, containing the fol- 
lowing brief announcement: “Paul the great 
preacher, has landed at Miletus. He will preach 
by the sea-side on the first day of the week. His 
subject is not announced ; but from his well-known 
talents, a rare intellectual repast may be expected. 
Let the brethren rally, that he may have an au- 
dience worthy of his distinguished reputation !” 

New Musie.—William Hall & Son have just sent 
us some very beautiful pieces of new music, songs, 
ballads, &c. One piece is designed to represent 
Arctic scenes from the work of Doctor Kane. It 
has a spirited likeness of the intrepid voyager, and 
arather unsightly, though we suppose a correct 
likeness of the “ Fair Augusta” which was the 
figurehead of the brig Advance ; and when the brig 
was abandoned by Kane and his gallant crew, the 
only relic of the staunch vessel which had carried 
them safely through so may perils which they 
brought away, was the figurehead—“ the little blue 
girl with pink cheeks, who lost her breast by an ice- 
berg, and her nose by a nip off Bedevilled Reach.” 
This relic was safely carried through their fearful 
wanderings on their homeward march, and on Dr. 
Kane’s arrival in Philadelphia he presented it to 
his father, the late Judge Kane, who, after the 
death of his gallant son, placed it in charge of 
Kane Lodge, of this city, in whose custody it 
now remains. The music of this piece is very 
pretty, and does credit to the composer, Mr. John 
M. Abbott. 

Mr. J. R. Thomas, who has written some of our 
most popular ballads, has lately composed, The 
Sweetest of Flowers, Retrospection, The leaves that 
fall in Spring, Coming Again, and The Withered 

Se. 

Aerie are all pleasing ballads, and though simple 
and flowing in their melodies, they are far above 
the vapid and humdrum negro melodies which 
have too long disgraced our parlors. The new 
store of Messrs. Wm. Hall & Son is at 543 Broad- 
way. 

Respect to the Memory of a Classmate.—The fol- 
lowing resolutions, adopted by Allegheny Literary 
Society, expressive of their sorrow at the death of 
O. H. Sackett,a late graduate of Allegheny College, 
Pennsylvania, have been forwarded to us for pub- 
lication : 

Resolved, That in the decease of our beloved 
brother, this Society has lost one of her brightest 
ornaments, the church to which he belonged an 
assiduous and pious member, and the cause of vir- 
tue and morality a zealous and practical votary. 

ed, That in this event we recognize the 
chastening hand of God, in depriving this society 
of so useful a member, his friends of so kinda com- 


panion, and community at large of a citizen so em- 
inently praiseworthy. 


At the Old South chapel, in | 





MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 

Rev. W. W. Newell, D.D., of Syracuse, has receiv- 
ed acall to the Allen Street Presbyterian Church of 
this city. Dr. Newell has been for some years in 
Syracuse, and although he will naturally regret to 
leave an attached people, yet if he accept the pres- 
ent call, he will find here an important field and 
will receive a hearty welcome from his ministerial 
brethren in this city as well as from his new charge. 

Rev. S. P. Leeds has accepted the unanimous in- 
vitation of the First Presbyterian Church of Stam- 
ford, Conn., to occupy their pulpit during the ab- 
sence of their pastor, Rev. Robert R. Booth, in 
Europe. 

Rev. David Torry, of Delhi, has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ithaca N. Y. 

The C. C. Herald, of.Cincinnati, says: Rev. W. 
8. Kennedy, at the Third Church, and Rev. G. M. 
Maxwell, at the Eighth, are seeing evidence of a 
decided interest in them and their labors, in in 
creased and attentive congregations. The pros- 
pects of their churches have never been better 
than now. Rey. Joseph Chester, at the West End 
Mission, has entered upon his work with an earn- 
est spirit—has good congregations, and we antici- 
pate for him, with God’s blessing, great success in 
building up a self-sustaining church in that new 
and rapidly growing portion of the city. The la- 
bors of Rev. A. L. Brooks, of Indianapolis, and 
Rev. 8. G. Spees, of Dayton, are proving-most suc- 
cessful. Some of these churches had been long 
vacant. 

Rev. Di. Davidson, formerly from New Bruns- 
wick, is supplying for the present the Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church. ° 

Rev. O. H. Newton and lady acknowledge a sub- 
stantial call from their church at Delaware, Ohio. 

Rev. R. R. Deming, missionary to destitute 
churches in the Presbytery of Champlain, has re- 
moved from Burke to Clintonville, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church at Jamestown, Ky.—This 
church, though weak in numbers, perseveres in 
having the Gospel proclaimed from its pulpit. 
Mr. Stanley, of Laine Seminary, is supplying them 
at present, with much acceptance. God is gya- 
ciously owning his labers. On the afternoon of 
Sabbath, January Ist, after a sermon by Rev. W. 
Andrews, of Newport, five were admitted to mem- 
bership, four of whom for the first time commem- 
orated the death and sufferings of their Redeemer. 
We are glad to know that in this little family of 
Christians there are some noble workers. May 
God make them abundantly successful—C. ¢. 
Herald. , 

Second Presbyterian Church, Newport, Ky.—We 
are gratified to learn that this church, since the re- 
turn of Rey. W. Andrews to its pulpit, is again 
filling up. Ata communion servic3 on last Sab- 
bath, six adults were admitted to me-nbership, two 
on profession. This is one of the most important 
and difficult fields in the Cincinnati Presbytery, 
and we hope that Presbyterians who do business 
in this city, and live in that, will not forget that the 
Master calls them to work in that vineyard.—Cen- 
tral Chrtstian Herald. 


Rev. Mr. Scofield, of Anderson, Ind., reports a 
most solemn and delightful communion season last 
Sabbath. Three united with the church on pro- 
fession of faith. They are persons in mature life, 
of intelligence and influence. 

There were three additions, on profession, to the 
College Hill Presbyterian Church, last Sabbath 
morning. 

Presbyterian (0. S.).—The edifice erected by the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Geneseo, N. Y., was 
dedicated to the worship of God on the 3d inst. 
Rev. G. C. Folsom, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, read the Scriptures, and Rev. Dr. Murray, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., preached. The Rev. F. De W, 
Ward, formerly pastor of the First Church, is the 
pastor of the Central Church. 

Congregational—An_ ecciesiastical council dis- 
solved the pastoral relation between Rev. Hiram 
E'mer and the Congregational Church of Chelsea, 
Mich., on the 9th inst, that he might accept of an 
invitation to become pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Clinton, Mich.,in which church there has 
been recently quite a revival under the labors of the 
evangelist, Rev. J. 7. Avery, who is about commenc- 
ing a meeting in Quincy, [llinois——Rev. Charles 
E. Lindsley, of New Rochelle, son of Rev. Dr. Lind- 
sley, of Greenwich, has received a call to the First 
Congregational Church and Society of Southport, Ct., 
to become their pastor. The fiftieth anniversary 
of the dedication of Park street (Boston) meeting- 
house was observed by a prayer-meeting in the 
vestry on Monday afternoon, 9th. Deacons Lin- 
coln, Gould, Proctor, and Willis were present, and 
gave reminiscences of the past, all testifying to the 
wonderful power of Dr. Griffin in the pulpit. 

On the evening of the 4th, in Boston, a new Congre- 
gational church of 30 members was organized at 
the Springfield Street Chapel in that city, and Mr. 
John L. Graves was ordained as its pastor. The 
building was erected by Abner Kingman, Esq., and 
the expense of the movement thus far has been de- 
frayed principally by him.—Rev. A. Decatur 
Spalter, the late pastor of St. Jolth’s (Episcopal 
Church in Wilkinsonville, Mass., who was exclude 
from the pulpit of that church by the Bishop, be- 
cause he exchanged pulpits with clergymen of other 
evangelical denominations, united (says the Congre- 
gationalist) with the Brookfield Association of Con- 
gregational ministers, on the 3d inst. A new 
mecting.house at West Amesbury was dedicated on 
Thursday, January 12. The sermon was preached 
by Professor H. B. Smith, of New York, former pas- 
tor of the society. Rev. EB. P. Parker was in- 
stalled pastor of the South Congregational church, 
of Hartford, Ct., fermerly Dr. Walter Clarke’s, on 
Wednesday evening, 11th. 

Miscellaneous——For the aid of Grace church, in 
San Francisco, the parishioners got up a raffle, 
which yielded $5,000, and mean to follow it up 
with a ball, &c., until $45,000 necessary funds are 
raised. It is said that Dr. McClintock will not 
leave this city until after the General Conference, 
to be held in May next, at Buffalo. If he goes to 
Europe, he will probably be accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Foss, his present ass‘stant at St. Paul’s 
church, on the Fourth avenue, on a visit to the 
Continent.—-—There are in the United States fifty- 
five different religious orders belonging to the 
Catholic Church, twenty-four of men and thirty-one 
of women.—Reyv. L. W. Berry, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has applied to the President of 
the Maryland (Lutheran) Synod for admission, and 
been received. The Associate Reformed Church 
of Little Britain, Orange county, N. Y., Rev. Robert 
H. Wallace, D.D., senior pastor, recently celebrated 
its 100th anniversary. 


News Items.—The apple crop of Niagara county 
for the last year is estimated at $500,000. Over 
two hundred thousand barrels were shipped from 
that county. At Watertown, in this State, there 
is a manufactory of chewing-gum, where, within 
the last six months, have been manufactured and 
sold over twenty-five thousand boxes of the gum, 
each box containing two hundred sticks or rolls. 
——The Western Female Seminary at Oxford, 
Ohio, was burned to the ground on Saturday morn- 
ing last. Teachers and pupils all escaped——The 
Hon. Charles Cook, of Havana, N. Y., was thought 
to be in a dying condition on Thursday of last 
week. His disease was 7 nia. Among the 
most useful and liberal men in the State, his bene- 
factions to the People’s College will keep his mem- 
ory. green forever in the hearts of the people of 
New York.——A meeting has just been held in 
San Francisco, at which it was resolved to com- 
mence a line of railroad from that city to Stock- 
ton, a distance of 320 miles, forthwith. The rails 
and rolling stock destined for the Sacramento Val- 
ley Road had arrived at San Francisco.—Last 
year there arrived in Boston 7,103 alien passen- 
gers. Seventy persons have died in Providence, 
the past year, that were seventy years old and 
over. The Journal gives their names.——Consid- 
erable excitement was recently manifested at Sand- 
lake, near Troy, by the geizure of fourteen head of 
cattle, belonging to a er named Wheeler, on 
an execution for rent. Several Anti-Renters un- 
dertook to make a rescue, but were prevailed upon 
to let the matter drop for the time——The Balti- 
more Patriot has nominated Edward Bates, of Mis- 
souri, for President, and supports its motion in an 
elaborate article——The December criminal court 
at Northampton adjourned last week without a sin- 
gle case appearixg on the docket for trial; a simi- 
lar occurrence has not happened there for the last 
twenty-two years. 

Communion.—Rev. D. M. Graham, pastor of 
the Baptist church, 28th street, near Broadway, 
will preach on the above topic, next Sabbath even- 
ing. The subject as announced is “Communion of 
Saints, versus Sectarian Communion.” 





—— 
{For The Byancxusr. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY IN NEW HAVEN. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held, as 
for the last twenty years, on the third Sabbath o 
January, in Dr. Cleveland’s church, on Sabbath 
eveing last, January 15th. Dr. *Cleveland pre- 
sided ; and addresses were delivered by Rey. Mr. 
Rockwood, District Secretary of the Tract Society 
for that part of New England; Rev. Mr. Eastman, 
Secretary; Mr. 0. E. Wood, of the Finance Com- 
mittee ; and Rev. Glen Wood, of Iowa; also by 
Rev. Dr. Craven, of Newark. These addresses 
were all admirable, each in its own kind, and well 
fitted to deepen an intelligent interest in this noble 
Institution. 

Among the facts stated were the following : 
That Connecticut has remitted to the parent Socie- 
ty $11,250 during the past year; and that while 
recent events proved that the issues of any society 
that was not a National institution could not be 
circulated in all parts of the land, this Society was 
pursuing its appropriate work in every State and 
Territory, and was everywhere welcomed, with its 
colporterg and publications. That while the Bos- 
ton Society had voted 75,000 pages, or $50 worth, 
to a Southern State,—from which the man who ap- 
plied for them has since been expelled,—this Socie- 
ty had, during the past six months, gratuitously 
cireulated, by its colporters alone, more than 
seven million pages in the Southern and South- 
western States, where there are 236 colporters 
now at work searching out the families and sup- 
plying them with the Bread of Life,and about nine 
million pages in the other portions of the land— 
making sixteen million pages that had been granted 
to individuals or families who had been reached 
by this benevolent agency. 

That $78,000 had been received the past year in 
donations and legacies from the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, being an excess of $27,000 over the ex- 
penditures for colportage and grants in those 
States. That in the Southern and Southwestern 
States, these expenditures had been $50,000, being 
an excess of $8,000 over the receipts. That in the 
Western and Northwestern States these expendi- 
tures were $32,500, being $22,800 in excess of the 
receipts from those States. That the receipts from 
donations and sales, for the nine months ending 
January 1, 1860, were $231,664, the donations hav- 
ing increased $2,700, and the sales decreased to $6,- 
000, in comparison with the same months of the 
previous year. The donations and legacies from 
Massachusetts were $2,600; from New England 
$1,500 in advance of the previous year. That the 
Northern and Middle States is the only portion of 
our great country which furnishes funds to this 
Institution, adequate to its own supply; and that 
on each of the three great divisions of the land, the 
amount of grants, through colporters and others, 
was nearly the same, being from ten to eleven 
thousand dollars worth in each. 

These facts, sustained by able and eloquent ad- 
dresses, carried conviction to the audience that 
the Society was doing a great and benevolent 
work; that it was the only institution of its kind 
which could effectually reach all parts of the land; 
and that it should ever maintainits national princi- 
ples, by which it could carry forward its useful and 
blessed labors. ’ 


Terrible Disaster—A catastrophe, probably ex- 
ceeding anything of the sort which ever before 
happened in this country, occurred at Lawrence, 
Mass., on Tuesday afternoon, at a little past five 
o'clock. The Pemberton Mills,a brick building, 
covering anacre and a half of ground, and five 
stories in height, which had stood for seven 
years, while in full operation, crumbled in- 
stantly to the earth. The eastern wall appears 
to have given way first; butina few seconds four- 
fifths of the factory had tumbled down, the walls 
falling inwards, and burying hands, machinery, and 
stock, in indiscriminate ruin. The most energetic 
efforts were at once made to rescue alike the liv- 
ing and dead. Bonfires were lighted, and houses 
converted into hospitals; but while two thousand 
men were at work with that energy to which such 
suffering as they witnessed could prompt them, fire 
broke out in the ruins at about half-past nine 
o’clock, and though it was kept under for many 
hours by torrents of water from the engines, the 
great quantity of combustible material continued 
to feed the smouldering fire, till it found vent in a 
sheet of flame that enveloped the whole surface of 
the wreck. Out of the body of this burning mass, 
moanings of pain and screams of agony rose to ap- 
pal those who had no power to relieve. 

The extrication of mangled and mutilated bodies, 
the heartrending groans of those less fortunate, 
over whose fate still worse horrors were impend- 
ing, the heroic devotion of men sacrificing their 
own lives to achieve the rescue of the buried vic- 
tims, the despairing self-immolation of a sufferer 
who recklessly cut his own throat for relief from in- 
tolerable agony, are among the terrible events of 
that unparalleled scene. But painful as they ane, 
we may apprehend they convey only a faint idea of 
the manifold wretchedness and misery that attend- 
ed the catastrophe. To the sufferings and death 
of the victims must be added the grief and desola- 
tion of surviving relatives and friends, in estimat- 
ing its effects. The suddenness of this calamity 
was like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. It must, 
for the moment, have amazed and almost paralyzed 
those around, seeming to them like a horrible 
dream, and impossible to be realized. 

The cause of this most dire calamity is easily ex- 
plained. The building was Trom the first unsafe, 
and known to be such. Before putting in the ma- 
chinery, the walls spread so that twenty tons of - 
iron straps had to be put in to prevent them from 
falling. The fearful waste of human life which has 
taken place is, therefore, due to the criminal care- 


lessness of those who put up the structure. The 
investigation by the Coroner has tended to throw 
the burden of blame on the contractor (Bigelow) 
who buil the mills. 

Mayor Saunders issued a proclamation last week 
earnestly entreating that Tuesday last be observed 
asa day of humiliation and prayer, and recom- 
mending that the inhabitants abstain from all labor 
on that day. Services appropriate to the occasion 
were held in all the churches in Lawrence on the 
Sabbath. The citizens of Boston have already sub- 
scribed some ten thousand dollars for the relief of 
the sufferers, and sums have been subscribed in 
this city for the same object. The subscriptions in 
aid of the sufferers amount to over $15,000. _ 

The latest list of the killed and wounded is as 
follows: 


Missing 


Total dead and missing 
Badly wounded 
Slightly wounded 


Total killed and wounded 

Marriage of Cousins—The Governor of Kentucky 
recommends the Legislature «f that State to pro- 
hibit by law, under severe penalties, the marriage 
of cousins. He says that the imbeciles, insane, 
deaf-mutes, and blind, in the different asylums of 
that State, who are the offspring of cousins, are 
from sixteen to twenty per cent. of the whole num- 
ber; and he claims that it is the right and duty of 
the State to protect itself against the evil and ex 
pense, by forbidding. such unions, which Nature 





plainly forbids, by the natural penalty she uniformly 
i ts. 
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colt bo , 2ORMIGH SUINCARY. 
ont ~dates are to the 29th December. | 
(PredW ances onthe 19th 
\* Bome and Tialy—Not alittle excitementhad been 
_ caused by the announcement of the Pope's Nuncio 
in Paris to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
_ that his master, the Pope, could not send delegates 
_ to the body unless the late pamphilet (the Pope-and 
the Congress) was officially denied, and Cardinal 
‘dmtonelli had notified the Duke de Grammont that 
*the departure of the first plenipotentiary of the 
_ Biates of the C for Paris had been delayed 
‘that time. The papacy begin to seriously 
"distrust Louis Napoleon, as of an “unsetiled con- 
science.” “A good deal of discussion was going on 


in Paris as to the exact interpretation to be placed 
< on the Napoleon pamphlet. The prosecution of M. 
“ Montalembert, by the French government, for pub- 
- lishing an article in support of the Pope, had been 
abandoned. Advices from Turin and Milan say 
= thatthe French pamphlet on the Pope has caused 
~ ‘an immense sensation both there and in other parts 
‘of Italy. Colonel Cadogan, the military attaché to 
’ the British legation in Piedmont, has been ordered 
to proceed to the headquarters of General Fanti at 
Bologna. This fact is considered at Turinasanew 
proof of the interest taken by the British govern- 
ment in Central Italy. 


England.— A movement is on foot fora submarine 
cable across the thirty miles between Land’s End 
and the Scilly Islands, which would then be a port 
of callfor ships arriving in the Channel for orders. 
The London Times city articlesays: “But for the 
rection on the Paris Bourse consequent upon the 
refusal of the Pope to send a representative to the 
Congress unless the recent pamphlet shall be of- 
ficially repudiated, the stock tendency would have 
been. towards improvement, since the demand for 
discount is moderate, and money abundant at two 
percent.” A circular from the War Department 
states that Government has determined to issue to 
rifle volunteer corps, after the Ist of January, an 
additional supply of long Enfield rifles, to the ex- 
tent of half the effective strength of the corps. 
This supply will raise the aggregate issue of one 
hundred per cent. on the effective strength of the 
force. The various defensive improvements were 
continued, notwithstanding the present pacific tend- 
ency. The Duke of Malakoff had waited upon the 
Queen at Windsor. The Great Eastern remains as 
usual. The expenses on board had been reduced 
to the lowest notch. Spain .was about to pay Eng- 
land a debt for army supplies incurred during the 
civil war, and fixed at £500,000. The London 
‘Times, in a leader on slavery in the United States, 
and the revulsion in favor of the Southern States, 
twaused by the violence of abolitionists, says: 
“ The Union of the American people is not only of 
importance to themselves, but to the world atlarge. 
It has been fully proved, not only on the American | 
continent, but in our own colonies, that the forced 
equality of the European and African race tends 
not to the elevation of the black, but to the degra- 
dation of the white man. Wecannot find any sym- 
pathy for those who would try, in the United States, 
the plan of a half caste republic.” 

France.—The Paris Constitutionnel, in an article 
signed by its principal editor, says:—The London 
Times is perfectly correct in considering the pamph- 
let “ Le Pape etle Congres” as a political express- 
ion of good understanding and conciliation between 

France and England. The Constitutionnel congrat- 
ulates itself on the result. M. Grand Guillot calls, 
however, attention to the difference in the political 
motives of the two nations, and states that France, 

far from intending to destroy the temporal power of 
the Pope, will, on the contrary, consolidate it by 
transferring it according to the wants of modern 
times. The Pays pretends that all journals are in 

_e@rror in their interpretations of the pamphlet, 
which, according to the Pays guarantees the Pope 
all his {present possessions. The same paper of 
Dec. 29th, contains an article signed by the nomi- 
nal author of the pamphlet'M. De Cassagnac. He 
says it has been wrongly interpreted. The pamph- 
let does not propose to deprive the Pope of the Le- 
gations, but advises his Holiness to submit to the 
present state of things, and proclaim the necessity 
of maintaining the temporal power of the Pope. 
M. de Cassagnac adds :—The pamphlet confines it- 
self to pronouncing an opinion, as the Congress 
alone will decide the question, and ever after that 
the Church will remain full andentire. The Bishop 
of Orleans has writen an answer to the pamphlet 
on the Roman question. Its language is described 
as exceedingly violent. 

This pamphlet has thus caused not a little stir in 
the Romish Church, and Napoleon doubtless finds. 
it convenient to explain away some of its apparent 
positions, or at least throw a doubt on its interpre- 
tation. It will have itsefiect notwithstanding. It 
is said that Prince Couza intends to contract a loan 
for the Danubian Principalities with France, Rus- 
sia,and Prussia. The amount will be sixty millions 
of francs. Among other securities the landed pro- 
perty of the convents will be pledged. 


China and Japan—(Cl}rina was preparing for de- 
fence. It was thought that trade would not be 
stopped by the war with England and France. 
From Japan the most important news is the an- 
nouncement that the government was about to send 
commissioners to the United States. They were to 
leave in February. There will be two commie- 
sioners ; two censors, who will have to report on 
the conduct of the commissioners ; three lieutenants, 
#ix governors, eight generals and colonels, two in- 
terpreters, and four servants. The despatch of 
this commission is in pursuance of an article in the 
treaty with the United States. Increasing confidence 
is considgred as existing between foreigners and 
the Japanse government. 

Items.—At Vienna it was telegraphed that the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs had declared to 
the diplomatic corps in Paris, that as long as he re- 
tained his position the late pamphlet should not be 
considered as the programme ef the French Minis- 
try——The British ship-of-war Viper had taken 
into St. Helena a captured slaver, of whose cargo 
687 had died during the passage -——Several Eng- 
lish vessels and crews had been lost in late gales. 
——It is said that the recent Russian acquisitions 
of China onthe Amoor are regarded as of less value 
than was supposed, as the river is frozen six months 
in the year——Letters from Constantinople state 
that resolutions have been adopted calling upon 
Europe to settle the Suez Canal question in its po- 
litical bearings, by guaranteeing the integrity of 
the Turkish empire, at the late sitting of the Con- 
vention ———Breadstuffs and provisions were un- 
changed.—tThe report that the American media- 
tion has been sought by the Emperor of China to 
avert the attack of France and England, is founded 
upon a brief dispatch dated at Shanghai. 

Later—By dates from Europe to the 31st, we 
learn of the sudden death of the great British hie- 
torical writer, Lord Macaulay, an event which oc- 
eurred in London on the 28th ult. The health of 
the historian had been failing for some months 
past, but there was no reason to anticipate a re- 
sult so early and fatal. His disease was of the 
heart. As Lord Macaulay was unmarried, the title 
has lapsed. Serious rumors in regard to the Con- 
gress were in circulation, and were not without 


depressing ‘influences upon the moneygnarkets. 
Russia, it was reported, had protested against the 
| pamphiet on “ The Pope and the Congress,” and had 
announced its unwillingness to enter the Congress 
until its doctrines, which it regards as subversive 
of legitimate authority, should be disavowed. A 
similar protest had already been received from the 
Pope. Possibly, to these difficulties is due the de- 
lay in the opening of the deliberations, now post- 
poned indefinitely. 
2... ; 
The Inebriates’ Home.—For some months past, the 
temperance people of this city have had under con- 
sideration the establishment of a home for ine- 
briates, an institution to which the broken-down 
drunkard might be taken and reclaimed. An “In- 
ebriates’ Friend Society ” has been formed, and its 
committee are now negotiating for the opening of 
an establishment on a’small scale, at No. 154 Chat- 
ham street It is very much desired that the 
advocates and friends of temperance eyerywhere 
may lend a helping hand to this enterprise. With 
a view to carrying out the objects of the Institu- 
tion, and of establishing it upon a good practical 
basis, the committee solicit donations in the form 
of bedsteads, bedding, and other articles of fur- 
niture which may be necessary. Those desirous 
to patronize the effort may do so by conferring 
with the Hon. C. C. Leigh, No. 563 Broadway, or 
Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, No. 133 East Broadway, New 
York. 


— ee 

Anti-Tobacco Journal.—This is a new and very 
much-needed periodical. The Rev. George Trask 
has just started it, with the hope of weaning all 
men from tobacco. It is a fine octavo pamphlet of 
24 pages. Each page is a tract by itself. It is 
written in a terse and lively style, and has several 
cws that are very significant. 

Mr. Trask proposes to publish it quarterly for 
the present, hoping hereafter to issue his periodical 
once a month. He will send 3 copies every 
quarter, or twelve in the course of a year to one 
address, postage paid, for one dollar. Thisis cheap 
enough. 

The Anti-Tobacco Journal ought to be circulated 
far and wide. Farmers up and down the Connecti- 
cut and Farmington valleys ought to read it, and 
take warning before they ruin their fertile fields 
with the noxious weed. Boys and men,and women 
too, ought to read it, and spend no more money for 
tobacco and snuff, which destroy beauty, health, 
and life itself. 

The Journal is full of amusement and instruction 
—well caleulated to convince the understanding, 
stir the conscience, and save from a thousand terri- 
ble evils. 

Address Rev. Geo. Trask, Fitchburg, Mass.— 
Hartford Herald. 


——— 

A discourse will be delivered in the Reformed 
Dutch Church, by Rev. Dr. Hoge, on Sabbath 
evening, January 29th, and a collection made in 
behalf of the “ New York Female Magdalen So- 


ciety.” 
——___ 
PUBLICATION CAUSE. 
The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Publication Committee would 
acknowledge the receipt of the following contributions, from De- 
cember Ist, 1859, to January Ist, 1860, viz : 
Central Pres. ch., Norristown, Pa., by Rev. D. G. Mallery $ 
Pres. church, Havanna, N. Y., by Rev. C. C. Carr 
6 ‘* “Marshall, Mich, by Rev. W. A. McCorkle 
¢e « Youngstown, N. Y., by Rev. J. Partington... . 
4th Avenue Pres. ch., New York, by Rev. Joel Parker, D.D. 
Pres. ch., Kalamazoo, Mich., by Rev. W. 8. Huggins. ° 
Mr. R. F. Clark, Carrolton, Til 
2nd Pres. church, Orange, N. J., by M. O. Halsted 
Market Square, Pros. ch., Germantown, Pa., by Rev. Dr. 
Helffenstein 
Pres, ch., Woodcock, Pa., by Rev. G. W, Hampzon,.,.... 
“66 Orange, N. J., by E. A. Graves®......... cee. eens 
“ &% Rome, N. Y., ‘ x 
Payton, Ind., by Rev. J. A. Carnahan 
Buttonwood street Pres. church, Philadelphia, by Rev. T. J. 
Shepherd......cececsseess So ccedeoee ° 
A Friend, in Herkimer county, N. Y 
Pres. ch., Panama, N. Y., by Rey. E.F. Fish...... 
J.J. Knox and O. Bartholomew, Augusta, N. Y..... 
Ist Pres. church, Auburn, N. Y., by H. J. Brown 
Pros. church, Dresden, Vhio, by Rey. 8. B. Hildreth. ..... 
1st Pres.church, Lockport, N. Y., by A. Scoveil, Treasurer, 1 
By Report of Rev. C. H. Chester, of Dec. 15, 1859 : 
Pres. church, Ovid, N. Y., (in part)....... © ercccecececese 
sedate. BU Bs E haderes Hien asoneis 
2d Pres. church, Auburn, N. Y 
Pres. church, Liverpool, N. Y 


13 00 
12 00 


Mrs. Heacock 
Rev. R.A. Avery...... . 


[Signed] 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1860. 


— 
——— ae 


Marriages. 


W. PURVIS, Treasurer. 





At Jamesville, N. Y., on the 12th inst., by Rev. 
E. Benedict, Orasmus Jounson, Esq., of Brewerton, 
and Mrs. Mary C. widow of the late Amos Suer- 
woop, Esq., of Jamesville. 


Deaths. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Monday morning, January 
16th, Wittram Davenport, in the 79th year of his 
age. His remains were taken to New Canaan, 
Conn., for interment. 











Notices. 


FREE COMMUNION BY A BAPTIST.—Rev. D. M. Graham will 
deliver a discourse next Sabbath evening on ‘‘Communion of 
Saints, versus Sectarian Communion,’’ in his church, Twenty- 
eighth street, near Broadway. 

January 16th, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF SAGINAW will hold its fourth annual 
meeting at Vassar on the 2d Tuesday of February (14th), at 7 
o'clock Pp. wu. Sessional Records, Statistical Reperts, and the As- 
sessment for Commissioner’s Fund, are expected from the churches. 

H. H. NORTHROP, Stated Clerk. 

Flint, Jan. 9th, 1869. 


THE REV. LUTHER H. VAN DOREN, the pastor, will preach 
next Sabbath morning, Jan 22d, at 103; a.m., at Fiftieth street 
Presbyterian church), near Eighth avenue, and the Rey. James A. 
Little at 7 P. mu. 

Evening subject : ‘‘ The Happiness of Early Piety. 


OSWEGO PRESBYTERY will hold its annual meeting at Now Ha- 
¥en, commencing on Tucsday, the 24th inst. , at 2 o’clock P. m. 
THOS. A. WEED, Stated Clerk. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF CHEMUNG will hold its annual meeting 
at Southport, the last Tuesday (31st) “dan at 2 o’ciock P. M. 
’. C. CARR, 


. Clerk. 
Burdett, Jan. 2d, 1860, 


THE PRESBYTERY OF UTICA will hold their next annual meet- 
ing in Clinton, Oneida county, on the last Tuesday (31st) of January 
ensuing, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

The Presbyterial Sermo will be delivered and the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper administered in the afternoon of the same day. 
Services to commence at 20’clock. Statistical Reports, and Reports 
of the State of Religion in the churches belonging to the Presby- 
tery, with Sessional and Church Records for review, will 
be requ at this mecting. 8. W. BRUCE, Stated Clerk. 
Utica, Dec. 30th, 1859. 





























Business Notices. 








Personal, bat Truthful. 


The cure of Catarrh is no longer a problem—a vexed question. 
Skepticism and fear of imposition have been displaced by the effi- 
cacy of my treatment. In the belief that Catarrh was incurable, 
public opinion has been disabused. My theory and treatment have 
proved an emphatic acquisition to the healingart. I add another, 
of equal importance—a new and true theory of Dyspepsia and a 
method of treatment which cures it—at 863 Broadway, New York. 

R. GOODALE, M.D. 


SrxInGER’sS 


SEWING MACHINES 


ARE NOW SELLING AT THE FOLLOWING 
Reduced Prices: 
Singer’s No. 2 Sewing Machine, 
Singer’s No. 1 Sewing Machine, 
Family Sewing Machine, 
Hemming Guages Reduced to 





$100 
$90 

$50 and $75 
$4 


SINGER’S STANDARD MACHINES for manufacturing. purposes 
are well known to be without any successful rival in the market. 
Much has recently been published in regard to various stitches 
made by Sewing Machines. Singer’s Machines make the best 
stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 

THE FAMILY SEWING MACHINES are capable of performing in 
the best style, all the sewing of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.’s Gazette, which conntains 
fall and reliable information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sewing 


Machines, and wil BS xppe® EO | us. SDIGER & Co., 





No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


Communion Furniture. 


An experience of 30 years in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Communion Furnrrure, enables the Subscriber to supply 
churches with sets of Communion Servic, either Silver- 
Plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 

A1so,—A general assortment of Plated and Brittania Ware, for 
family use, at retail;as well as wholesale. Old ware repluted to 
look like new, at the old stand of 

LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Have reoeived the Highest Medal at the 
FAIR OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
With the highest premiam for 
FINE SEWING MACHINE WORK. 
A1so, The highest premium at the 
FAIR OF THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
THE NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR, 

And so generaily wherever exhibited. 


OFFICE §03 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 


MARBLE COMPANY, 


Forty-second Street, 
Between Firma axp SixtH AVENUES, NEw York, 
(Opposite the Crystal Palace Grounds.) 
MANTELS, TABLE-TOPS, 
COLUMNS, PEDESTALS, ctc., etc., etc., 
Made of SLATE STONE, MARBLEIZED IN EXACT IMITATION OF 
THE CHOICEST IMPORTED MARBLE, VIZ: EGYPTIAN, SIENNA, 
BROCATELLE, VERD ANTIQUE, RED ANTIQUE, JASPER, 
PORPHYRY, MOSAIC, PYRENEES, FRENCH, SPAR 
LISBON, STATUARY, WHITE, ITALIAN, and 
EVERY OTHER VARIETY NOW IN USE. 
Our assortment of PATTERNS is very extensive, comprising 
ELABORATELY-CARVED, HEAVY 
MOULDED, PANELLED & PLAIN MANTELS, 


also every variety of 


Table and Bureau Tops. 


Our beautiful Marbles have secured the unqualified commenda 
tion of all who have seen or used them. They 


RESIST THE ACTION OF OILS AND ACIDS, 


which deface ordinary Marbles, and withstand a higher degree of 
heat. Reference is made to all parties having them in use. 


Marbleized Slate Stone Mantels 


have been used in Europe, and highly approved, for the last ninety 
years, while they have been used in this country more than ten 
years. 


Tue Unrrvatien Bravry, Inpesravctipiniry, 
Axp Amazinc CHEAPNESS OF THESE MARBLES 


Recommend their universal adoption. Our process of converting 
this Stone into Marble, is by fusing Mineral Colors with powerful 
heat; these colors (by the use of chemical agents) are absorbed by 
the stone, and become incorporated into the same. 

These Marbles can be shipped to any part of the country, with- 
out liability to breakage. Losses on account of breakage will be 
guaranteed by the Company for 23g per cent. on the cost of the 
articles, payable in advance. 

The attention of ARCHITECTS and HOUSE-BUILDERS is respect- 


fully invited. 
H. DWIGHT, President. 


James R. Baue, Treasurer. 
E. Deming, Superintendent of Manufactory. 








Advertisements. 








JANUARY 1860. 
The Insured Participate in the Profits, 


WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


Continental Insurance Company, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 18 Wall Street. 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, and securely invested,) $500,000. 
ASSETS, Janvary Ist, 1860 646,000. 
TAABELITIBS §. ooo ccc cscs cccctocs 31,000. 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, 
and other Insurable Property, at the rates charged 
by other solvent institutions. 
aay Tnrer-rourtus of the net profits of the business of this 
Company, are divided annually to holders of its policies, in Scrip 
bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for the addi- 
tional security of the insured, until the fund thus accumulated 
shall have reached the sum of $500,000, making the Cash guaran- 
tee of the Company $1,900,000 ; and thereafter, the Scrip will be 
redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that the profits accruing to 
the policy holders exceed the sum of $500,000. 


per ct. 
Ist Annual Division to Policy Holders, declared July 9, 1857. .833;. 
Qa do. do. do. July 8, 1858... 50. 
8d do. do. do. July 14, 1859. .50. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H LAMPOBT, Secretary. 
CYKUS PECK, Ase’t Secretary. 


TRON AMALGAM BELLS, 


Costing only one-third the price of Brass ; equal in tone and 





‘| strength ; suitable for Academies, Schoolhouses, Country Churches, 


Engine-houses, Factories—in fact, any purpose needing Bells. Ex- 
amine carefully my Price List : No. one, 50-lb. Bell, $6 ; No. two, 
75 Ibs., $10 ; No. three, 100 Ibs., $15 ; No. four, 150 Ibs. , $20 ; No. 
five, 300 lbs, $35. Each has Yoke and Standard complete. On re- 
ceipt of price will deliver to Railroad, Steamboat, or Express Co., 


marked any address. a 
¢ M. C, CHADWICK & CO., 
17 Spruce street. 


Dr. Fisher's Sermons and Addreses, 





NOW READY: 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By Sauce. W. Fromr, 
D.D., President of Hamilton College. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. pp. 568. 


Price, $2. 
CONTENTS: 


EpvcationaL Discourses. — Collegiate Education ; Theological 
Training ; Female Education ; The Three Stages of Education. 

Lrrerary Appresses.—The Supremacy of Mind; Secular and 
Christian Civilization ; Obstacles and Encouragement to Missjonary 
Effort in the Ancient and Modern Church ; Natural Science in its 
Relations to Art and Theology. 

Historicat Discourses aND Essays.—John Calvin ; William Penn, 
John Calvin, and John Wesley ; History, the Unfolding of God’s 
Providence. 

OccasioxaL SeRMONS.—Conflict and Rest in the Church ; Presby- 
tery ; Baccalaureate Discourses ; The Financial Crisis. 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 


5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 


1860—Now is the Time to Subscribe !—1860. 
66 "THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN,” 


writes the Hon. Jonn Weytwortn in the Chicago Democrat, is the 
name of, without question, THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER IN 
THE UNITED STATES.’’ 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is published Weekly—16 pages 
quarto, and entered upon its Firrreyta Voitcvme with 1860—in- 
augurating at that time several improvements—among them an 
enlarged page, larger type, and an increased amount of Contents. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN forms far the most complete 
and practical Journal for the Farmer and Country Kesident, pub- 
lished in this country. Terms: TWO DOLLARS A-YEAR. Ad- 
dress with remittance, or for sample numbers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 

*,* Arrangements have just been completed by which the pub- 
lishers of the Country GENTLEMAN are enabled to offer TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY OF THE BEST STRAWBERRY PLANTS, as a 
Premium for Five Subscribers accompanied by the cash ($10.) 
Write for further particulars with Prospectuses and Posters. 

L. T. & Son. 


ART RECREATIONS 


Treats of all kinds of Drawing, Painting, and Fancy Work, and 
has stores of valuable information, so plainly offered, that a child 
cannoterr. It is splendidly illustrated, and sold at only $1 50 by 
all Booksellers ; or sent by mail, postpaid, by the publishers, 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


ICLIS’S ALBUM.—With the new volume of “ THE MU- 
SICAL WORLD’? for 1860 will commence the publication, 
under the general title of WILLIS’S ALBUM, of a series of Poems, 
written and set to music by Willis the Younger, together with 
Stories of German Life and Paperson Art. The Songs are mostly 
his own, except an arrangement of such choice music as he has 
collected during a long course of years, for, hitherto, only private 
and social purposes. THE MUSICAL WORLD is published every 
Saturday. The subscription pice is but $2 a-year. City and 
Brooklyn subscribers are chargéd 5€c. extra for the expenee of car- 














rier. Canafla subscribers 26c. for the yment of American 
pestage. Office, No. 379 Broadway, cor. of White 8t., New York. 


NOW READY: 
VOL. VII. OF THE 


New American :Cyclopedia, 
A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHAS. A. DANA, 

Aide ba 6 Nemerous fleet Oe of Writers from all Parts of the 

n . 


This work is being published in about 15 large octayo-volumes, 
each containing 750 two-column pages. 


Vols. I. to VIII. Now Ready. 
To ve followed by a new volume every three months. 


Price in cloth, $3 ; sheep, $3 50; half morocco, $4 ; half Russia, 
$4 50 cach. 


Pian of the New American Cyclopedia: 


I. The design of Taz New American Cyctopap1 is to furnish 
the great body of intelligent readers in this country with a popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. 

II. It ig intended that the work shall bear such a character of 
"se utility as to make it indispensable to every American Li- 

Ill. Throughout its successive volumes Tak New AMERICAN Cy- 
CLOP-ADIA will present a fund of accurate and copious information on 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, RELIGION, 

ART, PHILOSOPHY , POLITICS, 

AGRICULTURE, MATHEMATICS, TRAVEL, 

COMMERCE, ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, 

MANUFACTURES, HISTORY, MECHANICS, 

LAW, BIOGR! F INVENTIONS, 

MEDICINE, GEOGRAPHY, TRADES. 

IV. The History of Religious Sects has been written, as far as 
possible, by distinguished members of different denominations, 
respectively, who have made their history and doctrines a special 
study. 

Y. In the preparation of the first cight volumes nearly five hun- 
dred collaborators have assisted, including persons in almost 
every part of the United States, in Great Britain, and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, whose names have attained an honorable distinc- 
tion, each in some special branch of learning. 


VI. As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research and ex- 
actness of statement, the popular method has been pursued. By 
condensation and brevity, the Editors have been enabled to intre- 
duce a much greater variety of subjects than is usually found in 
similar works, and thus to enhance the value of Tus New AMER- 
IcAN CyCLop.xviA as a Manual of Universal Reference. At the same 
time, an entertaining style. has been aimed at, wherever it would 
not interfere with more important considerations. 

VIL. All the latest intelligence, on every topic, has been pro- 
cured, and the information brought down to the very day of 
printing. 

In fine, nothing has been left undone to render Tan NEw AMER- 
IcAN CyctopapiA the best, as well as the most recent, work of 
General Reference in the English language. 


The Eighth Volume 
CONTAINS BIOGRAPHIES OF 


GUIZOT, 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

SIR WM. HAMILTON, 
HENRY HALLAM, 

ALEX. HAMILTON, 
PRESIDENT HARRISON, 
WARREN HASTINGS, 
ROBERT FULTON, 

GLUCK, 


GORTHE, 

PROF. GRAY, 

GEN. GREENE, 

GALILEO, 

THE GEORGES OF ENGLAND, 

DAVID GARRICK, 

GIBBON, 

GEN. HAVELOCK, 

BISHOP GRISWOLD, 

HANDEL 

HAYDN, HAHNEMAN, 

FITZ GREENE HALLECK, &e., &., 
Ti CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 
GERMANY, 
GREECE 


GEORGIA, 
GUNPOWDNR, 
FURNACE, 


GUN, 
GREEK LANGUAGE, 
GERMANY, 
GRASSES, 
GUATEMALA, 
GLADIATORS, 

&e., &e. 
Among the Contributors to this Volume are : 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Charleston, 8. C> 

HON. FRANCIS SCHROEDER, Paris, France. 

PROF, THEOPHILUS PARSONS, Harvard University. 

RICHARD HILDRETH, New York. 

PROF, C. C. FELTON, Cambridge, Mass. 

HON. EDWARD EVERETT, LL.D. , Boston. 

Each Volume Contains Upward of 2,500 Articles. 

We append some of the Opinions of the Press : 

From the N. 0, Bulletin. 

The editors have discharged their difficult duty with signal abil- 
ity, fidelity, and impartiality ; for the latter quality they are espe- 
cially to be commended. They have, in no instance, admitted 
anything into their pages that can be offensive to any rational 
being, their object being to convey facts in a lucid, readable style. 
It should be added, that most of the articles, of any length, are as 
ploasant to read as they are reliable as authorities. 

From the National Intelligencer. 

Combining comprehensiveness with impartiality, conciseness, 
and learning, this Cyclopedia enjoys the peculiar distinction of 
being specially adapted, not only to the wants of American read- 
ers, but also to the demand of the present time, as, in its histori- 
cal, geographical, scientific, and biographical noticee, it brings 
down the treatment of its topics to the current year. 

OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
already numbers TWEtvk Tyovsanp names, from every section of 
the country, which evidences the universal popularity of this Nz- 
TIONAL WORK. 


The New American Cyclopsedia 


is sold exclusively by subscription, and Agents have been dppoint- 
ed for almost all sections. of the Union. In case, however, Agents 
are not to be found, we will receive subscriptions and forward 
copies, of the work, free of expense, on receipt of the price. Per- 
sons at a distance may send money for one or more volumes at a 
time, it not being necessary to take the whole eight volumes at 
once, unless they feel inelined to doso. Those living in the city 
will find a subscription book at our store, where their names will 
be entered, and the volumes, as published, sent to any part of the 
city. 
7 + A 
I). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadwy. 


&e. 


GUILLOTINE, 
GEOGRAPHY, 
HARVARD COLLEGE, 
GREEK LITERATURE, 
GEOMETRY, 

GAS, 

GUANO 

GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
HABEAS CORPUS, 





Just PUBLISHED. 
COMPLETE IN TWO SERIES. 


a x * * i, Oe OS Te 4 
THE GRHAT TRIBULATION, 


Or T. hings Coming on the Earth. 


By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the Scottish Na- 
“tional Churth, author of “Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c., &c., &c. 
Phe mar a i ie a ee es ee 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION, 


the new volume, by Dr. Cumming, which has already awakened 
such a prodigious interest throughout the religious community. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, of London, has just announced the Seventh Edi- 
tion of this celebrated work. 

More than 100,000 volumes of Dr. Cumming’s works have been 
sold, and this last book bids fair to exceed in circulation any of this 
distinguished English Preacher’s previous productions. 
* * * * * eer erie Je * 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION. 


The author, in his preface, says, speaking of the last half of the 
work (Second Series), ‘The latter relates to the character and 
condition, the hopes, happiness, and destiny of the People of God— 
the Blessed to whom belong the promises of Scripture, and who 
will come out of Tag Great TrinuLation, like gold from the fur- 
nace, refined and purified. There will be found in this part much 
to cheer, animate, and sustain them, in circumstances of unprece- 
dented trouble. ig 
> * 


* * 


* 


oi) Gare 78 eRe 6 
THE GREAT TRIBULATION. 


The Boston Puritan Recorder says : ‘‘ The present volume con- 
tains twenty Lectures on topics of deep interest to every religious 
mind, and will be read with profit by those who do not agree with 
the ardent author in all his views.”” 

The N. ¥. Observer says : ‘‘ The great London preacher here sets 
forth his views of the future, in burning words, with the energy 
and zeal of a prophet sent from God. ° : ’ His ger- 
mons will be read with thrilling interest.’ 

* * # * * * * 


* * 


* * 
THE GREAT TRISULATION, 
(First and Second Series,) 


is issued in two elegant duodecimo volumes, uniformly bound in 
Muslin. Price, $1 each. f 
The first series might be denominated The Theoretical ; the Sec- 
ond Series, The Practical. Kither volume will be sold separately. 
Price, $1. 
* * * * ca * + + * * *~ + *~ 
Either or both of these books will be sent by mail, postage free, 
to'any part of the United States, on the receipt of the price, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
130 Grand street, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The publishers of the new and beautiful little manual, 
Life’s Morning, 
would ask your attention to this book, as particularly adapted as a 
Gift to the members of Bible and Sunday School Classes. It is 
elegantly written, and calculated to do a vast amount of good in 
this direction. 


ba » 





PUBLISHED BY 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 


161 Washington Street, Opposite Milk, 
BOSTON. 


OOK-AGENTS WANTED—to sell THE DIARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, from Whig and Tory papers and original 
documents. By Frank Moore. In 2 vols., octavo. 1400 pages, 
with 11 superb Engravings on Steel; also, Maps and Plans, Price 
$5. (Sold only by Subscription.) write as. , 
Acircular containing letters from numerous distinguished litera- 
ry and professional men, recommending the work, together with 
notices and reviews of it from the most prominent newspapers, 
will be sent on application. 


LIBERAL TERMS MADE TO AGENTS. 
C. SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, N. Y, 








WASHINGTON IRVING. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


10. Pulpit and Rostrum. _ 10, 


No. 10 of this neat Pamphlet for preserving Phonographic Re- 
ports of the best ORATIONS, SERMONS, LECTURES, &c., is 
ready, and contains 

ESvVvBRETI’S ADDRESS, 

And Rey. JNO. A. TODD’S SERMON on the death of 


Washington Irving. 
Terms of the Pulpit and Rostrum —— @ number, or $1 a-year. 


No. 10 has a List of all back num! ° 
Sold by Booksellers, and mailed from the office. 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., Publishers, 
348 Broadway, New York. 





1AN OPINION 


A VALUABLE WORE, 
We shall issue, in a few days, an entirely new 


work, called 


To which we respectfully invite attention, 


contain 


MORAL ASSOCIATIONS in the United States and Europe. 
THE HISTORY, CONFESSION OF FAITH, AND PRESENT STA’ 
and Europe, 


STITUTIONS in the United States. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST, 
GYMEN of all Denominations in the United States. 


and Benevolent Enterprises. 
RECORD OF DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY for the year. 
NOTABLE HELPS for understanding the Scriptures. 
RELIGIONS of Asia and Africa. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHERS of Mankind. 
SACRED BOOKS of all Nations. 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
BIBLE SOCIETIES of the United States and Europe. 
RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS of the United States and Europe. 
EMINENT CHRISTIANS who have died during the Year. 
BELIEFS OF ALL NATIONS. 
LIST OF GENEROUS CONTRIBUTORS to Christian Enterprises dur- 
ing the year. 

&., &., &e., &c., &, &e 
The above is given more to convey an idea of the general char- 
acter of the work, than as an index to its voluminous contents, 
which will embrace everything of interest to intelligent religious 
minds. 
We believe a general record like this, to which every one might 
turn for authentic information on all topics of current religious in- 
terest, has long been wanted, and would be found of great conye- 
njence, not only to ¢lergymen and other church officers, but to all 
interested in the moral and religious movements of the age. It h 
been the aim of the publishers to supply this want, and in 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RECORD to present o work which would 
enable all Christians familiarly to understand one another’s faith 
efforts, and strength, in which cach should be able to read the past 
and present story of his particular denomination and compare it 
with that of others ; and in which all might perceive at a glance 
first, the efforts of individual institutions, and then the result of 
their united operations throughout the entire world, 

Tn conclusion, we venture to say that so vast an amount of varied 
information on religious subjects has never before been brought 
within the compass of a single volume. A large 12mo, in clear 
Brevier type, on good paper, and neatly bound in muslin. Price, 

25. 
*,* Copies mailed, prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 
kas AGENTS WayveD in all parts of the country. 


W.R.C. CLARK & MEEKER, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 49 Walker street, New York. 
Editors giving the above an insertion, and forwarding a copy of 
their paper, marked, will receive a copy of the work by mail, pre- 
paid. 


THE STILL HOUR; 


—OoR— 


Communion with God. 
By AUSTIN PHELPS, 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 


16mo......Cloth 38 cents. 


Contents: . 

1. Absence of God in Prayer. 2. Unhallowed Prayer. 3. Ro- 
mance in Prayer. 4. Distrust in Prayer. 5. Faith in Prayer. 
6. Specific and Intense Prayer. 7. Temperament of Prayer. 8. 
Indolence in Prayer. 9%. Idolatryin Prayer. 10. Continuance in 
Prayer. 11. Fragmentary Prayer. 12. Aid of the Holy Spirit in 
Prayer. 
Prayer. 


This little work will find a warm response in every Christian 
heart. It treats of prayer as a real power with God, committed un- 
to men, and shows how this power may be used to accomplish the 
largest results, and how it often fails of its proper end, from indo- 
lence and unbelief, and want of earnest and persevering zeal. It 
will commend itself to every reader as the best treatise on Prayer 
in the English language. It is marked by the freshness and vigor 
of thought, and the energy and elegance of style, which have won 
for Prof. Phelps a foremost place among the divines of New Eng- 
land. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street, Boston. 





OF “ORIOLA! 
AN OPINION OF ORIOLA!? 


ORIOLA;: 


A NEW AND COMPLETE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR SAB- 
BATH SCHOOLS. 


“The Jubilee,”’ “‘ Singing Bird,’’ ‘‘ Sabbath School Choir,” &&. 
255 pages, 16mo. , 3744 cents. 


AN OPINION 
School, Central Presbyterian church, Rochester, N. Y 


tive music, the ‘‘ORIOLA”’ stands without any equal. 
it more and more ; and it seems to me there is a sweet and charm- 
ing inspiration in the music, and a tone of refined and earnest de- 
votion in the Hymns, which neither young or old can listen to un- 
moved. We have endeavored for years to obtain the best music 
within our reach for the Sabbath School, but have never been able 
to awaken a tithe of the interest and enthusiasm which your book 
has produced ; 80 much of the music is entirely new and adapted 
with such pleasing success to the tastes and temperaments of the 
young, that they enter on the vocal exercises of the School as they 
would sit down to a banquet of the choicest fruits, and seem never 
to weary of the agreeable repast. I assure you, my dear sir, Iam 
only echoing the expression of every heart in our school, when I 
thank you for the rich delight and profit you have afforded us, by 
placing so rich a treasury of music within our reach.” 


have been already called for. 


should give it an early examination. It contains some 200 tunes 
one-fourth of which were never before 
choice hymus. For sale everywhere. 
stamps. 


IVISON & PHINNEY, Publishers, 


48 and 50 Walker street, New York. 


The American Christian Record, 


It will be an authentic and complete book of reference on all cur- 
rent religious topics, and all religious events of the year, and wil} 


A CLASSIFIED AND STATISMICAL RECORD OF RELIGIOUS AND 


TIS 
TICS of each of the Religious Denominations of the United States 


STATISTICS OF MORAL, BENEVOLENT, AND EDUCATIONAL IN- 


AND THE POSTOFFICE ADDRESS, OF CLER- 
LIST OF LEADING CONTRIBUTORS AND TESTATORS to Religious 


13. Reality of Christ in Prayer. 14. Modern Habits of 


By WILLIAM B. BRADBURY, author of the “The Shawm,” 


From GEORGE W. PARSONS, Esq., Superintendent of Sabbath 


‘¢ In the selection of Hymns and the adoption of new and attrac- 
We love 


J, & C, BERRIAN,, | 
No. 601 Broadway, ' 


Importers and Dealers in House-Furnishing Hardware, are now of. 
fering, at very low prices : dh , 
RY 


CUTLE 
with Ivory, Pearl, and Silyer-Plated Handles, &e. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Plated Castors, Cake Baskets, Tea-Sets, Urns, Meat and Vegetable 
Dishes and Covers, Trays, Waiters, &c., from the best makers of 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and America. 


JAPANNED WARE, 


Japanned Tea-Trays, in sets and singly, of every description and 
quality; English Planished and Japanned Tin Wares. 

ALSO: 

Fine Stcel Fire Sets and Standards, Fenders for the Nursery and 
Parlor, Andirons, &c., &c. Brass and Copper Coal Seuttles, Coal 
Vases, Plate Warmers, Radiators, &c. Cooking Utensils of every 
description, 

WOOD, WILLOW, AND CANE GOODS ; 

Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, &c. Also, a great variety of Fan- 
cy Goods suitable for Presents. 


N. B.—Catalogues sent to any address. 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


From the Home Journal, New York, Aug. 27th, 1889. 
Among the many apparent trifics continually being brought to 
the surface from the ideal under-world of the unknown, there are 
occasionally simple articles, costing but little in detail, but whose 
combined benefits, usefulness, and economy of time and money, ag- 
gregate on the basis of millions. Such an article is Spaupmye’s PrE- 
PARED GLUE. Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared with chem~ 


icals, and used cold—requiring but little skill or time for its appli- 
cation. 





From the Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Oct. 15, 1859. 

THE Snickinc Powt.—This point seems, at last, to have been 
reached, ina new invention known as Spalding’s Prepared Glue, 
whicu, by simple application, without heating or preparation of 
any kind, reunites the fragments of almost anything into a per- 
fect whole. This glue is really a valuable invention, and, from, 
its utility, must come into as extensive and general use as the 
friction match. 


H. C. SPALDING & Co., Manufacturers, 48 Cedar st., N. Y. 


The most Economical, Durable, Convenient, 
and Perfect Cooking Stove. 


THE ECONOMIST, 
FOR WOOD OR COAL, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SAND OVEN. 
Ist. It will last twenty years with occasional repairs. 
2nd. It will do more work with half the amount of fuel than any 


Range, and at the same time heat as much water for the Bathroom. 
or Laundry. 3 


8d. It will bake more flour into bread with a single fire than any 


other Stove, because it is superior in all respects, and has an Oven 
one-third larger. a i 


THE ECONOMIST 


is the most perfectly-made Steve in the world, has the thickest 
plates, and combines all the desirable improvements. 


The Sand Oven 


is rapidly gaining in favor. No Oven made solely of Iron can bake. 
Pork and Beans, Corn Bread, Pumpkin Pies, or any of those things 
which are generally so unsatisfactorily done, equal to the Sand 
Oven. It rivals the old-fashioned Brick Oven. 

This Stove is extensively sold in thirty-one States and Provinces 


and is becoming a ‘‘ Household World.’’ 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W. & J. Treadwell, Perry & Norton, 


ALBANY, N. ¥ 


The Great Benefactor of the Househeld. 
P. P. STEW ART’S 


FUEL SAVING AND COMFORT PRODUCING 
Summer and Winter Air-Tight 


COOKING STOVE, 


FOR WOOD OR COAL. 
Improved in 1859 with New and Extra Large Flues. 





The following is a brief summary of the peeuliarigies of 
THE STEWART STOVE: 
Ist. Durapmity.—It has been in use, in many instances, from 15 
to 20 years. 


2d. Capactry FOR WorK.—All culinary operations may be carried 

on at the same time. In evidence of what it will accomplish, we 

allude to the fact that on each of several occasions, a barrel of flour 

has been into bread with a single fire. 

8d. Economy iv Fret.—So perfect in its const f 

cost may be saved in fuel in from 2 to 3 years. trates es oa 
4th. It does your work expeditiously and well, and may be regula- 


ted at pleasure to produce any temperature i ktichen 
without interference with thn contig: ee : 


THE STEWART STOVE 
— most perfect ventilated Oven of any Stove now manufac- 
ured. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Supplies hot water for bathing purposes, more economically thas 


any range. 
THE STEWART STOVE 


Is furnished by all agents on a trial of three months. 


THE STEWART STOVE 


Is sold in all the principal Gities and Towns in the Union. Small 
sass Pamphiets sent free by mail, on application to the man- 
‘acturers. . 


FULLER, WARREN, & CO.; 


And sold by 


TROY, WN. Y., 


Although published this season, nearly 20,000 copies 


aay Superintendents, and all interested in Sabbath Schools, 


published, and over 306 
Sent by mail for 12 letter- 


J.Q. A. BUTLER, 
No. 213 Water street, New York. 
G. W. Walker, 15 Union street, Boston ; C. Metz, Chicago ; 8. 
Locke, New Orleans ; G. Ellsworth & Co., Mobile, Ala. ? 


AGENTS WANTED 
In Every County in the United States, 


Active and experienced Agents to canvass for the KNICKERBOCKER 
MaGaziINE and the new premium line Engraving of ‘‘ Mefky (Max- 
ING IN THE OLDEN TiME,”’ ($3 per annum). From $6 to $10 day 
may easily be realized. ‘The JANUARY KNICKERBOCKER, ing 
the celebrated IkvinG Memor1AL, and a copy of the engraving worth 








GREAT REMEDIES! 
To Cure a severe Cough or Cold, use 


Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


To Cure Whooping Cough, Croup, or Bronchitis, use 





To arrest predisposition to C ption, use 
DB. WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY! 
To Cure Dyspepsia or Indigestion, use 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


To Cure Asthma, Acidity, or Heart Burn, use 
The Oxysonated Bitters. 


ing existed before. 


Ciypx, Wayne county, N. Y., March 10, 1857. 
Messrs. 8S. W. Fowle & Co.: 


t of 





the treat 





tressing diseases to give this valuable medicine a trial. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. E. SMITH, M.D. 


Exerer, Me. , Sept. 30. 


thought confirmed Consumption had taken place, the Wild 
effected a cure. 


E. BOYDEN, 
Physician at Exeter Corner. 
on the wrapper. 
gists generally. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
The Accumulating Testimony 





is so conclusive, that the most despairing need no longer doubt. 


Messrs. Sanps : Genilemen,—My little daughter was afflicted for a 
long time with Sore Head and Eyes, and by using your Sarsapar 
was perfectly cured, other medicines and Sarsaparillas having failed 
to relieve her. Having used it and tested its efficacy, 1 now confl- 
dently recommend it in preferenco to any other, as it seems to pos- 
sess properties not contained in any other preparation ; and I find 
that persons, after they have used it, invariably want the same 
article again, whenever they require a medicine for which this is 
recommended. 

Respectfully Yours, J. FLINT, M.D. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New York 


For sale also by druggists generally. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
(ESTABLISHED 1826.) 





THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and have constantly on hand 
an assortment of their superior Church, Academy, Factory , Steam- 
boat, Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with “ Mencely’s Patent 
Rotating Yoke,’ bayer he we me Bg Springs, etc., making 

jete hangings, or rT 4 belis 
fortber information apply to Pe ae 
Y’S SONS, 


80) Agents 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 





Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


These Remedies perform allthey promise. They relieve suffer- 
ing, cure disease, restore health—thus affording consolation and 
comfort to the sick and afilicted, where discouragement and suffer- 


Iam happy to state that I have’used 
the Oxygenated Bitters in my practice for the last three years in 
pepsia, General Debility, Indigestion, and 
Affections of the Liver, with the most satisfactory results ; and 
would cheerfully recommend to those suffering from these dis- 


This certifies that I have recommeded the use of Wistar’s Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry for Diseases of the Lungs, for two years past, 
and many bottles, to my knowledge, have been used by my pa- 
tients, all with beneficial results. In two cases, where it was 


Cherry 


The only genuine Balsam has the written signature of “I. BUTTS” 


Prepared by 8. W. FOWLE & CO., Bostox, and for sale by Drug- 


Of thousands in favor of the superiority and efficacy of this prepa- 
ration for the cure of Scrofula, Old Ulcers, Eruptive Diseases, &c., 


The following is from one of the first Physicians in Cambridge, Mad. : 


illa 


$3, postage free, sent on receipt of $1 12, which amount may be 
deducted from the remittance for subscribers, 


JOHN A. GRAY, Publisher, 


16 and 18 Jacob street, New York. 
The Most Important Discovery since _Vacei 


“ 
Cree C4 
nation. 


Dr. Hanson's Vegetable Chemical Powders 


ILL Break up Colds at once, without sweati oti A 
W ruption of business, or the use of hot, stimunsting, ethers 
ing compounds, herb-tegs, candies, balsams, or any other disagree- 
able, inconvenient, and nauseating dores ; they do not .cause.the 
least unpleasant symptoms—even if taken in large doses, they cre- 
ate only a thirst, which being allayed with water pom heer le 
warmth and moisture at the surface is soon experienced’ When 
taken as directed, they break up the cold and arrest its effects and 
the only operation perceived is a mysteriong and unaccountab 
disappearance of all symptoms, as fever chills 
darting pains, dull, heavy pains, tightness of the chest hoarseness, 
cough, sore throat, croup, catarrh, headache, &e ’ r 


THE VEGETABLE CHEMICAL POWDERS are to colds what Vae- 


cination is against Small Pox, and ) They 
specific remedy for the prevention on yong Ona ifle pn “) 
And by breaking colds with them the system ig not weakened i 
deranged, and rendered more subjeet to repeated attacks, bi “yo 
rather strengthened and fortified against them, he Mag -* 
instantly and permanently, and by their timely use hs 
tarrh, bronchitis, fevers, rheumatism, sore threats, "he. 
rey excited by colds, can be banished from the 





all 
among 
TESTIMONY OF THOSE WHO HAVE TESTED THE REMARK 

ABLE POWERS OF THE VEGETABLE CHEMICAL POW. 


No medicine ever introduced to the pub! 
ametis nape public has drawn out 





; #9em- 
y iate its claims as de 
It is but little over two years that they have fein ene ib 
lic, and the manner they seized upon public confidence is i 
surprising. Our prominent men have been the first to . 
them, believing them to be a public benefaction. 
The publishers have liberty to refer to the following gentiem| 
who have used the Cold Powders, and who are ready to corrobo 
the statements made above from their own persdnal e ‘ 
Thomas M. Day, Fsq., editor of Har(ford Courant. 
J. B. Carrington, Esq., editor of New Haven Courier. 
D. B. Mosely, Esq., editor of Religious Herald. 
Norman Burr, Esq., editor of € 
Rey. Gurdon Robbins, Hartford, Conn. 

Dennis Platt, South Norwalk, “ 

Philo Judson, Rocky Hill 46 

Joseph J. Woolley, gefield, 

R. D. Williams, Woodbury, 

F. Harrison, Bridgewater, 

Burdett Hart, Fair Haven, 

John 8. Haugh, New York. 

Wm. H. Miller, &§ 

C. A. Clark, - - 
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WANTED. 
A, DEPOSIT of $2500 in the Bank of Hofftoan & Gelpexe 
go, Ill. one er more persons, to purchase ° 
Dertifioates ‘of ale, each conweying cme 
: The W. 44 of Sec. 5 


i 
State of Illinois. Said Certificates draw interest a¢ ten pe 


per annum. They will be placed in Hoffman & Gelpoke's Bs 


subject to the order of those who ma ir 
amount. Address postorsbn’ the 


Refer to the N. Y. Evangelist, or Rev. R, 
Chicago. J.B. Thomas, Attorncy at Law, 194 * 
Chicago, Il. 
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Lowell, Pe aang pee. ne little tin ket- 


by 
though not-ipdinded: int the latest, edition of his 


orks: ; 
* ain in the gloaming, 


And all the ‘ 

i and highway 

ra oun Reaping el a eh 
Lig ge - and hemlock, 

E TE emihe Se Gr cet 

v¥a= the elm-tree 


thé poor ig on 

And th Paged inch-leep with pearl 

From shed n w roofed with Carrara, 
Came Chanticleer’s crow, ’ 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down— 
‘And still fluttered down the snow. 
stood watched by the window 

: The —~ work of th : 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


t of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
: — a little ae a. 

flakes were it gently, 
— robins the oben te the wood. 


spoke our own little Mabel, 

be 2 ing, “Father, who makes it snow Y 

and? told her of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And 


thought of the leaden sky 


That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When the mound was heaped so high. 


remember the gradual patience 
; That fell from that cloud-like snow. 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe. 
d again to the child I whispered, 
sitio, cnow that huaheth all, 


ing, the Merciful Father 
herr ean make it fall.” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 
And she, kissing back, did not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


Religions Reading. 


[For Taz Evanceust.] 

STRAY LEAVES FROM AN OLD MAN’S 

PORTFOLIO.—No. 6. 

Frederick Ayer was a clerk in Utica, in the book 
store of Hastings & Tracy, and was the son of a 
minister—a missionary who fifty years ago nour- 
ished the churches that were then being founded 
in that region. He inherited the spirit of his 
father, and in his calling as clerk, devoted his earn- 
ings to the missionary cause, denying himself the 
luxuries of life, and living in the simplest style 
consistent with health and comfort. I have been 
told that-with.a salary of six hundred dollars he 

‘lived upon one-sixth of it, and gave the whole of 
the remainder to advance the kingdom of his 
Master. Probably he drew the reins too tightly 
upon his physical powers. His health failed till 
even the dampening of his feet through the soles 
of liis shoes, by walking on the pavement after a 
shower, would make him sick. 

His physician prescribed release from the rou- 
‘tine Of business. He left the store and travelled 
West and North. His health improved. He 
visited the mission-school at Mackinaw. They 
were in want of an additional teacher, and he 
engaged in the work with characteristic devo- 
tion. Though the airs of that island are exhil- 
arating—almost giving life to the dead—the re- 
sult of confinement was what might have been 
expected. He taught through the Winter, and 
in the Spring his health was again prostrate. 

The fur traders who came every Summer from 
all the Indian tribes at the West, especially those 
that came down Lake Superior, had the previous 
year offered facilities to the missionaries to go 

“with them into the then distant and beauteous 
solitudes of the Upper Mississippi. They had 
received encouragement that missionaries would 
te furnished them, and this year, 1831, had 
brought, down a boat for the express purpose of 
taking back a mission family with them. 

They were likely to be disappointed. No 
family had been found. Mr. Ayer, then unmar- 
ried, proposed to go. His friends thought him 
near the grave, and that he had better be con- 
tent with preparation for the rest it offered. 
Tiiey could not commend his thoughts of journey- 
ing in houseless solitudes and exposures in the 
icy Wilderness. The traders plead that the cli- 
mate of their region gave health to the sick, and 
Mr. Ayer felt that his grave in the sands or 
snows of the West would do more for the cause of 
Christ than death in the arms of his friends. He 
went, his. health improving on the journey, and 
spent the Winter in the family of Lyman War- 
ren, a prominent trader at La Point, an island 

ake Superior, near the present city of Bay- 

















field. 
_. fn the Summer of 1832, Rev. Wm. T. Bout- 
“well, a young graduate of Dartmouth and An- 


dover, 2. e of New Hampshire, in company 
th the Hon “H-R. Schoolcraft, discovered the 
_ssgources of the Mississippi, and explored all the 
gion of itsupper fountains, with a view to the 
sstablishment of missions among the Indians, In 
the Fall of 1832, Rev. Sherman Hall, a class- 
mate of Mr. Boutweil’s, took the place of Mr. 
ovAyer at 
"grader, by the. name of Aitkin, on towards the 
! pources of the Mississippi, to Sandy Lake, a dis- 
“tance then éstimated at four hundred miles from 
La Point. 

“In February, he had prepared in manuscript a 
"gmail spelling-book, with easy lessons in reading, 
-\ jm the Indian tongue. This he desired to pub- 
Mish, for the use of schools that were opening in 
gy nation. If he waited to go out with the 
be in the Spring, its publication would de- 
- tain him 30 that he could not return with them 

‘in the Summer and Fall. He took his provis- 

' jons and blanket upon his back, mounted his 
_ gnowshoes, and started through the pathless wil- 
derness to La Point. At night he would dig 
away the snow, kindle his fire, make a bed 
_ of boughs, and sleep upon the earth, At La 
» Point, with the aid of a more experienced inter- 
preter, he revised his manuscript, and then 
started down the Lake, traversing its bays on 

s ioe, and winding along its shores. . 

> was a trading-post on the bay at Kena- 
renon, Where he had hoped to obtain a fresh 
sply of provisions, but he was disappointed, 
ot to subsist, the last half of his jour- 
— but Indian corsa, prepared from 
+ mmernel. His method of preparing it, was to 
‘ smiooth' stone on the shore of the Lake, 
agrfew ketnéls on its surface, and crush them 


s* 


| become another man, the soles of whose feet 


‘| We were without a guide, thirty or forty miles 


a Point, and Mr. Ayer went with a. 
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tle, which he carried for the purpose. The ice 
of the Lake broke up during his journey. He 
-was obliged to yenture upon it when it was haz- 
ardous, and twice he was precipitated through 
it to his neck, and drew himself out by the al- 
pine-stock he carried in his hand. 

He reached Sault St. Mary’s in the last of 
April, low in flesh, but in iron health, and pre- 
pared to endure fatigue with anything in the hu- 
man form. In the endurance of exposure, pri- 
vation, and hardship, the sickly city clerk had 


were no longer afraid of moisture. 

It has once been my lot to travel hundreds of 
miles with him in the wilderness. In the Fall of 
1834 we were exploring the lakes, rivers, and land 
in the Valley of St. Croix, searching for a site for 
a permanent location of a Mission Station. We 


it in a canoe, with such travelling utensils as can 
be easily carried in such a conveyance. The sud- 
den setting in of Winter, and the formation of 
ice, compelled us to abandon our canoe, take the 
lading upon our backs, and return home on foot. 


from home—were obliged to guess at the direc- 
tion in which it lay, and were ignorant of the 
fnature of the country through which we had to 
travel. 

It was at the close of a day intensely cold for 
the season, that we abandoned the hope of re- 
turning in our eanoe. We slept on the shore of 
the river, its current rustling with the loose ice 
that was forming in its waters. The night was 
calm, the heavens pure, and the moon came forth 
in peerless splendor. Long before day we loaded 
ourselves like beasts of burden, and through 
trackless wastes uatrod, started for home, keep- 
ing our course by a pocket-compass in the direc- 
tion in which we supposed it lay. In the course of 
the forenoon, we found ourselves entering 
swamps, where the water, frozen about half hard 
enough to bear us, was from six inches to eighteen 
inches deep. We tried to avoid them by going 
to the right and left, but could not. We tried 
to cross them by slipping dry tamerach poles on 
the ice and walking on them, but soon aban- 
doned these efforts, and slumped along as best we 
could, running now a few steps on the ice, and 
then for rods breaking in at every step, the water 
varying in depth from the ankles to the knees. 
We were some hours in these swamps, but had 
good running for a time after leaving them. 

In the course of the afternoon we came to a 

river, too deep to ford, filled with floating ice in 
its centre, and hemmed with firm ice along its 
shores. We could find no materials to construct 
a raft ; we felled three trees, that the current car- 
ried away. A fourth held for a time to the op- 
posite bank, and Mr. Ayer, who was a much light- 
er man than myself, passed over comparatively 
dryshod. I went in near to my arm-pits, and within 
five minutes after I emerged, my clothes were a 
solid sheet of ice around me. Thus eneumbered, 
it was difficult to travel ; but we forced ourselves 
into a run in order to get warm. 
While I was thus putting forth my physical 
strength well nigh to the utmost, I made a mis- 
step, strained my ankle, and fell headlong. My 
huge pack rolled over my head, but held by the 
cords that bound it loosely to my shoulders. 
Brother Ayer was close behind me, and as he 
saw six feet anda half of fallen humanity 
stretched out before him, with its enormous bur- 
den tumbling on ahead, he roared out with im- 
moderate laughter, though habitually one of the 
gravest of men. I was vexed at his impu- 
dence. He said it brought instantly to his 
mind the tent of Midian, when overturn- 
ed by the barley-cake, as seen by Gideon in his 
dream. “TI laya-long.” This, however, did not 
serve to put me in good humor. I could not see 
much force in the similitude, and felt more like 
thrashing him for his want of sympathy, than I 
did like joining the fun he was making of 
me. A little spunk at that time was perhaps 
the best thing for me. Had he been half- 
frightened, as I was, I might have asked him to 
rub my wounds, and have stiffened and chilled, 
so that I could not walk under the process. 

As it was, I gathered up the matter prostrat- 
ed in the fall, and we ran on some miles further, 
when we came to a deep ravine, down the al- 
most precipitous sides of which we must descend. 
Brother Ayer was ahead. He had gone but a 
few feet down the declivity, when a misstep sent 
him tumbling to the bottom. Men falling half 
the distance, with half the violence, have been 
maimed for life or taken up dead. Still, I 
thought of the barley-cake, and felt an almost 
irrepressible volume of retaliating laughter with- 
in me. He was not the man to lie long when he 
was down. He sprang up and shook himself, 
deliberately listening for the crepitation of his 
bones ; then, with a face full of solemn grati- 
tude, on which a smile would have been black- 
ness, he looked up to where I was standing, 
from fifty to a hundred feet above him, and his 
thankful voice came up from the valley: “ He 
hath kept all my bones, that not one of thein is 
broken.” 

It was now my turn to laugh, and the volume 
broke forth. He gazed for half a breath in in- 
nocent wonder, then remembering, yielded to my 
right, and vied with me in convulsive laughter, 
where there was really nothing to laugh at. But 
was it a sin to laugh? Our mirth strengthened 
us like wine, and we ran on for miles without a 
flagging muscle. What is the legitimate use of 
laughter, unless it be to fling adversity to the 
winds, and chase from the skies the clouds of 
calamity? We reached home about midnight, 
so wearied that for the last two miles of our 
journey we could not go over fifty or sixty rods 
without lying down to rest. We should not 
have forced ourselves thus, but the next day was 
the Sabbath, and we were rewarded by spend- 
ing it, interspersed with worship, at our own 
humble, blessed fireside. 

a Le 

Tue principles of the Bible, broadcast among 

the nations, are the seeds of their moral renova- 


tion—the elements of their delivery from the do- 
minion and the miseries of sin— Rev. J. Hawes. 


A GENEROUS, virtuous man lives not to the 
world, but to his own conscience ; he, as the 
planets above, steers a course contrary to that of 


had a temporary home at Yellow Lake. We left } . 








the world.—Bacon, 


THEOLOGICAL FRAGMENTS. 


BY REV. THOMAS H. SKINNER, D.D. 
. 


VI.—MERCY. 

There is in sentient being, so far as we are 

acquainted with it, a self-protective property 
called anger, which, on a sudden attack, instantly 
springs into exercise against the assailant. But 
in rational creatures this constitutional element 
is under the law of goodness, against the interest 
of which its indulgence is not to be allowed. 
When, therefore, its proper end, self-protection, 
ceases to require its exercise, it should be sup- 
pressed, since it would produce only pain or un- 
happiness, which, if not necessary, is inconsistent 
with the rule of goodness. A good being can- 
not indulge anger for no purpose : simply vin- 
dictive or malign anger resteth nowhere, except 
in the bosom of fools (Eccles. vii. 9). 
If this property belong to the nature of the 
Deity, it must in Him, also, be subordinate to 
goodness, the glory of every good being. The 
All-Perfect, the pattern of perfection to His crea- 
tures, can give no expression to useless anger. 
The Scripture ascribes this feeling to the Divine 
Being, in the strongest terms contained in the 
vocabulary of irascible passion : ‘ God is jealous, 
and the Lord revengeth; the Lord revengeth 
and is furious ; the Lord will take vengeance on 
His adversaries, and He reservetn wrath for His 
enemies” (Nah. i. 2). But to apply such lan- 
guage to God, in a sense supposing Him to be 
revengeful, like a man infuriated with malignant 
passion, were to set the Scripture into discord 
with itself, and to make the Deity an object of 
infinite horror to His creatures. Over every 
thing in the constitution and essence, and entire 
agency of God, the supremacy of goodness is im- 
manent and absolute. His anger, in its highest 
manifestations, its severest inflictions, is the ser- 
vitor and agent of His goodness. If it destroys 
some, it is because something worse would be 
involved in sparing them. If it makes a hell, it 
does this work of indignant justice, because in 
not doing it, it would cease to be goodness, or 
refrain from using the necessary means of the 
greatest good. It has had to do this dreadful 
work, ‘The first sinners, the devil and his angels, 
are reserved under chains of everlasting dark- 
ness ; and the same, as will be shown hereafter, 
is the inevitable doom of those of mankind who 
will not forsake their fellowship. For the way 
of goodness is not that of mere will: it has its 
own indispensable and immutable conditions. It 
would defeat itself, it would, in effect, cease to 
be goodness, if it did not observe proper mode ; 
or if it disregarded moral proportion or har- 
mony in its actings. God cannot act out of har- 
mony with Himself. He were no longer God, if in 
any movement, in or out of Himself, there were 
a non-concurrence of any one of His perfections ; 
if, e.g., He should put forth an exercise of power 
from which wisdom should dissent ; or an exercise 
of mercy against the protest of justice. In 
strictest truth, what God, as Gop, can do, is 
not what power or mercy can do—for God is 
more than power or mercy—but what can be 
done by an activity in which every divine attri- 
bute can combine and coalesce. It is one of the 
worst fruits of sin, that an opinion which denies 
this highest of necessities prevails among men. 
They think the goodness of God may take the 
form of mercy by arbitrary will ; on this assump- 
tion they reason and construct their theories and 
systems ;—an assumption which is itself virtually 
the sum of delusion, involving the undeifying 
of God, the end of all good and goodness in the 
universe. 

There was, as the event proved, a possibility 
of showing mercy to man, when he brought the 
need of it on himself. But this possibility had 
its ground in another, namely, the possibility to 
the Divine goodness, of so preparing its way to 
take the form of mercy, that it might do so, 
and yet remain goodness to the end; or not do 
ultimately more evil than:good. There was this 
latter possibility, but the ground of it did not 
lie in simple will or power, but in a sufficiency and 
a readiness in the Divine goodness to make a 
self-sacrifice, which was itself the highest instance 
of that goodness, and the comprehension of all 
the good thenceforth to be communicated to 
mankind. Two subordinate ends required to be 
answered: First, the adequate revelation of 
avenging justice, or the Divine displeasure against 
sin, the measure of which is nothing less than 
that of the Divine goodness itself, since of this 
goodness and all its possible fruits, sin is the 
enemy and would be the destroyer ; and, sec- 
ondly, the application of an agency by which 
sin itself can be destroyed, and the original order 
restored in those to whom the sacrifice is ulti- 
mately available ; since, otherwise, the first 
effect of the sacrifice would be but to promote 
and aggrandize the power of sin. Self-evidently 
these two were indispensable prerequisites to the 
continuance of the course of goodness toward 
man. And incidental to them, there was this 
contingence, namely, the aggravation of final 
unhappiness to such as might, in persistent con- 
tempt of goodness, choose to abide under the 
dominion of sin. The conditions involving the 
contingency were met : the possibility became a 
reality. THe reicn or Mercy was instituted : 
Goodness—establishing itself on its own firm and 
everlasting foundation ; meeting all exigencies of 
holy justice ; securing itself against ultimate de- 
feat and abuse—changed its original form, and, 
thenceforth, instead of simple kindness or favor, 
became favor to THE GuILTy ; wherein, in count- 
less varieties, and in fulness, as that of the sea, 
it has abounded to mankind. 

It is impossible to us to know in what respects 
goodness had to forego its first course of agency, 
the course it would have pursued, if sin had been 
unknown. A different object was now before it. 
Known unto God are all His works from the 
beginning of the world ; the end ultimately to 
be attained by them must, therefore, have also 
been known to Him ; but this, before the entrance 
of sin, did not hinder His earnestly pursuing the 
end which might have been attained in the ab- 
sence of sin ; else, as has been already said (No. 
IV.), God’s foreknowledge would subject Him al- 
gether to Fate,—that is to say, there were in 
truth no God. And if He did aim at this end, 
means suited to its attainment must have been 
employed by Him. What they were, or, he- 
yond the negative intuitions of reason, what 


they were not, it were presumptuous in us to 
attempt to imagine, much more to claim, as too 
many have done, to have positive knowledge. 
Not contiagent possibilities or requisitions, but 
inspired teaching and the facts of history and 
experience, are what we are concerned with. 
According to these, the economy of goodness 
proceeding on its new basis, was wonderfully 
new in many fundamental particulars. It re- 
quired human Nature to be constituted anew, 
under a new Head, and in a new Root. It made 
new conditions and terms of favor with God ; 
it appointed new institutions and ordinances of 
life ; it gave access to new resources of strength 
and happiness ; it opened new prospects ; it 
made new promises, and threatened new penal- 
ties ; it called for a new and highly peculiar form 
of character ; it involved new and stupendous 
fortunes to mankind. 

It applied its provisions and influences to the 
entire race ; it blessed the entire race with mer- 
cies innumerable, and of immeasurable value. 
But it did not at once undo the perversions and 
mischiefs of sin ; it did not restore at once the 
original order of the world ; it did not abolish 
natural evils ; it did not exclude temptation or 
the tempter ; it did not reverse the sentence of 
bodily dissolution, or exempt man from disap- 
pointmént, pain, or any form of disease ; it did 
not preclude enmities among men toward one 
another ; it left itself subject to malignant oppo- 
sition from evil angels and men ; it was to make 
its way through desperate conflicts, and alter- 
nate success and defeat, to be continued to the 
end of time ; and at last the dire necessity would 
remain to it of consigning the impenitent to end- 
less and enhanced unhappiness. 

The manifestations and achievements of Good- 
ness, both before and after the change of its way, 
will at last demonstrate the undeviating suprem- 
acy of Optimism in the universe. It will then 
be made evident, that as the best world was 
brought into existence by creative power, so the 
best management of it will have been maintained 
through the entire course of time. There will 
be nothing to be excepted, nothing instead of 
which something better might have been done. 
Not so good would have been the agency neces- 
sary to prevent the entrance of sin, as that neg- 
ative agency which permitted this, connected with 
its sequel, the institution of the reign of mercy. 
Not better would it have been to have employed 
a different agency to that which was exerted to 
prevent the predominance of sin and the doom 
of the lost. Still it will remain self-evident that 
greater good would have been possible if sin, 
with its evils, had never been known. The do- 
ings of mercy will fill Heaven with eternal won- 
der and joy ; it will make revelations of goodness 
which but for it would have had no plaee ; God, 
in one aspect of His character, will be known, as 
otherwise He could not have been. But better, 
nevertheless, had it been, if no occasion for the 
exercise of His mercy had arisen ; if His goodness 
had been left to pursue its course as goodness 
simply ; to employ its unsearchable resources for 
the production of goodness and happiness in the 
universe, without a necessity for an eterfal Hell, 
the infinitely appalling sins and woes of which it 
is the consummation and the name. The inflic- 
tions of avenging justice in punishing incorrigible 
sin, are not to be spared ; they produce a sense, 
as salutary as it is profound and awful, of the 
majesty of law, and the strength and stability of 
government. But it is pure malignity only that 
can refrain from regret at the demand for them ; 
and it is only this demand, this inexorable ne- 
cessity, that enables goodness to reconcile itself 
to them. 


CorrEcTION.—In the 16th line of the third paragraph of the for- 
mer number, read first instead of just. 


et 
(For Tar EvanGeust.] 
THE FATHERLESS. 

There was an open grave, and round it stood 
A band of weeping mourners. Slowly now 
The coffined clay was lowered ; and as the man 
Of God said, “ earth to earth and dust to dust,” 
A mournful stricken wail went up to heaven, 
Alike from tender women and brave men, 
For he, their faithful shepherd and their guide, 
Had left his father’s flock and gone to rest. 
But from a little band arrayed in deep 
Habiliments of woe, arose a cry 
Of “ O! my father! give me back my father!” 
In heaven that cry was heard, and God replied, 
“Thy father’s God am I, and unto thee 
Will be a friend, the Fatherless are Mine, 
And safely o’er the rugged path of life 
I'll lead them if they choose Me as their guide.” 
They sadly turned and left that sacred spot, 
And in life’s cares were plunged. Full half a score 
Of Summer’s suns and Winter’s snows has passed, 
When once again beside that grassy mound 
The little group were met. In sadness once, 
But now in joy they stood, for each had learned 
To trust his God, and knew in very truth 
A Father to the Fatherless was He. 

L. 8. ©. 

[For Tux EVANGELIST.) 
THE GREAT MULTITUDE. 

In the Book of Revelation we read of a great 
‘multitude “which came out of great tribula- 
tion.” These were gathered from every tongue 
and nation, so that no man could number them, 
and had washed their robes white in the blood of 
the Lamb, and are before the throne of God day 
and night, and He that sitteth on the throne 
dwelleth among them. As the child of earth, 
journeying to a better country, ponders on this 
passage, the thought will present itself ‘ Shall I 
be among this multitude? Is it only through 
much tribulation that I shall reach the Heavenly 
Canaan !” 

Solemn thought! The Christian need not 
murmur when the stormy trials and adversities 
of life gather round his soul, if he remembers 
that a kind Hand is dispensing them, and in his 
deepest sorrow he can exclaim, ‘“‘ My Father 
guides the storm; it breaks in mercy on my 
head, and I will bless the Hand that smites.” 
As pilgrims and strangers here below, we must 
not seek for rest this side of the dark valley, and 
should rejoice rather than complain when any 
chain is broken which binds us to earth. Our 
hearts, at best, are rebellious subjects of their 
blessed Chastener, and need constant discipline 
and correction to make them submissive. Before 
we are aware, our feet are straying into forbidden 
paths which lead to the broad road, and from 
which we will never turn unless forced by our 
Sovereign into the right way ; and often, often 





do we need severe chastisement to prevent our 





wandering repeatedly in the same way. So 
pleasant do the little nooks and dells appear, 
that we become enchanted, and our eyes so daz- 
zled that it would be impossible for us to see the 
great pit at the end of the road, and it is then in 
mercy that the blows fall heavily about us. 

If our hearts cling to worldly goods, or honor, 
or fame, well may we rejoice to see them fade 
from our grasp, if we but learn to seek those 
treasures which never perish. Or, perchance, do 
we centre our affections on some frail form of 
clay, well may we count it joy to see the clods of 
the valley heaped above it, if we are led to that 
Friend on high, who has loved us from the 
foundation of the world. If the bloom of health 
fades from our cheek, and our frame wastes 
away by wearisome days and sleepless nights on 
a bed of pain, we may still give thanks if it be 
the means of our securing a possession in that 
city where the inhabitants never say “I am sick,” 
and where there is nodeath. Christ knows just 
what we need to fit us for one of those “many 
mansions”; and Hehas told us, “in the world 
ye shall have tribulation, but”—and the Chris- 
tian’s heart leaps with joy—‘ be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world,” and Christ is our 
strength. L. 8. C. 

enaeneoient@iimnnsisiion 


MY FIRST GRIEF. 


I sat upon the mourner’s seat, 
And wondered why they wept ; 

My mother looked so kind and sweet, 
I thought she only slept. 

T wondered why dark drapery 
Was hung around her coffin, 

Why those I loved should gaze on me- 
And say,‘, God help the orphan !” 


But when the choir’s solemn strain 
Fell on the mournful air ; 
When something whispered, “ Ne’er again 
You'll know a mother’s care,” 
Upon my mind a new light dawned, 
In tears I found relief, 
I wondered not why others mourned, 
My heart felt its first grief. 


As from a distance o’er the sea, 

We hear some mournful song, 
Recalling back to memory 

Griefs, thought forgotten long, 
So to my mind recurs again, 

Still laden with its woe, 
The burden of that mournful strain 

I heard long time ago. 

—Evening Post. 


_—_———— 


THE PIONEER OF MODERN MISSIONS. 


We noticed, some time since, in our columns, 
the publication in England of an exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable work, “ The Life and 
Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward,” for 
sale in this country by Sheldon & Co. We find 
in the Eclectic Magazine, an excellent review of 
this work from one of the foreign periodicals not 
republished elsewhere in this country, from which 
we extract the following graphic sketch of 
Carey’s early trials. The future missionary to 
India was of humble birth, and at the age of six- 
teen, we find him a poor journeyman shoemaker 
in the neighborhood of Northampton. In Octo- 
ber, 1783, the young man was baptized by Dr. 
Ryland in the river Nen, not far from Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s chapel. 


His employer died, and Carey, at nineteen, 
took a business and a wife. He never was capa- 
ble of managing the former, and the latter was 
not to be managed. Not only was she infinitely 
his inferior, but incapable of understanding his 
pursnits, or feeling proper respect for his grand 
character. She was a weight and a tease for 
him while she lived ; leaving a lesson, that men 
whom Providence marks with gifts above their 
original position ought to beware how they tie 
themselves for life to a perpetual reproach. 
Nothing prospered but his garden. His congre- 
gation could not give him as much as would buy 
clothes. He was long beset with fever and ague. 
He trudged and toiled to make and sell shoes ; 
but gave up his first “ charge,” and came to be 
over a little Baptist flock in the village of Moul- 
ton. 

Here he hoped to do well by taking up a 
school, the master of which had just left the 
place. But his genius did not lie in the ped- 
agogue’s line any more than in the tradesman’s. 
“When I kept school,” was his own remark af- 
terwards, “it was the boys that kept me.” His 
gains from this source soon stood at 7s. 6d. a 
week, His church raised him £11 a year, and 
some fund paid him £5. Well might he turn 
again to the last. He plodded once a fortnight. 
to Northampton with his wallet on his shoulder, 
full of shoes going, and of leather coming back. 
Mr. Marshman insinuates that he was an indiffer- 
ent workman ; yet his own biographer vindicates 
his questioned honor on that point, and repeats 
a saying of his own in defense of it. Mr. Marsh- 
man, as if to meet this, has his anecdote also. 
Thirty years after Carey’s ugly journeys under 
the wallet, he was dining with the Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor-General of India, and, over- 
hearing a general officer inquire of an aide-de- 
camp whether Mr. Carey had not been a shoe- 
maker, he stepped forward and explained, “ No, 
sir, only a cobbler.” 

Moulton was a memorable place to Carey, and 
through his name that of Moulton will never be 
forgotten. There he went deep into biblical 
study. There he broke above clown companion- 
ship into the society of kindred intellect. The 
venerable author of Help to Zion’s Travellers, 
the father of Robert Hall, became his friend. 
Dr. Ryland was added to his circle ; and one 
day, on descending from his pulpit, the pinched 
and tried village preacher had his hand grasped, 
his sentiments commended, his future friendship 
claimed, by the noble Andrew Fuller. But, 
above all, here was born within the soul of 
William Carey that idea which has already made 
his name renowned, and whence will come to it 
increasing veneration with every age that our 
race is continued on earth. 

It was in a poor cot, in that poor village, 
that, after reading Cook’s Voyages, he was 
teaching some boys geography. Christendom 
was a small part of the world. The heathen 
were many. Was it not the duty of Christians 
to go tothe heathen? It does not appear that 
he had received this idea from any one. His ob- 
secure position, and the absence of missionary 
spirit in his religious associates, kept him from 
all knowledge of what had been felt or done. God 
sent the thought direct from heaven into his own 
soul. It inflamed and filled it. It became his 
chief theme. With different sheets pasted togeth- 
er he made a kind of map of the world, and en- 
tered all the particulars he could glean as to the 
people of the respective countries. Andrew Fuller 
found him, the fruitless school abandoned, work- 
ing at his last with his map on the wall before 
his eye, which every now and then was raised ; 
and while the hand plied the awl, the sage and 
glorious mind revolved the condition of that wide 
world, and its claims on those to whom Christ 
had made known the riches of His grace. A mis- 
sion to the heathen ! the Bible for the heathen ! 
were the constant thoughts that filled the soul of 
the never-to-be-forgotten shoemaker of Moulton. 

We shall ever remember one Monday morn- 
ing, a few years ago, when—after a visit to the 
chapel of Dr. Doddridge, with its reminiscences 


of him and of Colonel Gardiner ; and then to 
Weston Flavel, whence Hervey gave a voice to 
80 many tombs—we Moulton, at- ' 
tracted by the memory of a far greater man than 
either. Inas common a cottage as can be found, 
not inviting by beauty, striking by ugliness, or 
picturesque by decay, just a common shoemaker’s 
cottage, were as common a couple as need be. 
And that was the spot where William Carey’s 
soul received the spark from Heaven which sped 
him to Bengal, and made him a shining t. 
We uncovered, and bowed, and said: “ Blessed 
be the Lord, who can raise up His instraments 
where He will.” 

At a meeting of ministers, Mr, Ryland called 
on the young men to name a topic for discussion. 
Up rose Carey, and proposed, “The duty of 
Christians to attempt to spread the Gospel among 
heathen nations.” The venerable preacher sprang 
to his feet, frowned, and thundered out, “‘ Young 
man, sit down! When God pleases to convert 
the heathen, He will do it without your aid or 
mine!” All the old men of his denomination 
were steadily against him. By degrees the young 
were brought to his side. While he and his fam- 
ily were passing weeks without animal food, and 
with but short provision of other kinds, he pre- 
pared a pamphlet on his great theme. Mr. 
Marshman says that it “ displayed extraordinary 
knowledge of the geography, history, and statis- 
tics of the various countries of the world, and 
exhibited the greatest mental energy, under the 
pressure of the severest poverty.” 

At the age of twenty-eight, Carey removed to 
Leicester, somewhat improving his circumstances 
by the change ; but, what was more to him, get- 
ting among good libraries and cultivated men. 
As his ample intellect laid in stores of knowledge, 
the internal fire turned all to missionary fuel. 
He was one of those grand enthusiasts who can 
wait, be foiled, and give due place to a thousand 
ideas beside the ruling one, yet never lose sight 
of the work resolved upon as that of their lives. 

The meeting of Baptist ministers in Notting- 
ham, at the end of May, 1792, must ever be 
noted in the Church history of India, and illus- 
trious in that of the Baptist denomination. The 
pastor of the church at Leicester was appointed 
to preach. The fire which had burned under the 
constant musing of five years, to which books of 
travel, and maps, and histories, had been daily 
fuel, prophecies and precepts oil, and the discour- 
agement of sage and good men but covering that 
sent it deeper, had leave to burst out at last. 
The pinch of want, the wear of labor, the keen 
sorrow of inability to give a good cause an influ- 
ential advocacy, had all wrought deeply on the 
soul of Carey in his long training. The pent-up 
feelings of five years, pregnant fountains of the 
events of many centuries, burst out upon the 
assembled ministers and congregation as if a 
geyser had sprung at their feet. Dr. Ryland said 
he should not have wondered had the people 
“lifted up their voice and wept.” The burden 
of that ever-memorable sermon was: + 

1. Expect great things from God. 

2. Attempt great things for God. 

Even after this, when the ministers came to 
deliberate, the idea of doing anything cooled 
down before the difficulties. When they were 
about to separate, Carey seized the hand of 
Fuller, and cried in an agony, “ Are you going 
away without doing anything?” That was the 
birth-pang of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
They resolved : “ That a plan be prepared against 
the next ministers’ meeting at Kittering, for the 
establishment of a Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen.” 


Carey went to India, encountering great diffi- 
culties“on the way, and after he had reached his 
field of labor. He engaged to some extent in 
secular employments, to secure the means which 
the Society could not extend him, for carrying 
out his projects of missionary effort, and the 
translation of the Scriptures. 


But he was sowing wonderful seeds in Eng- 
land, while thus cultivating indigo at the unheard- 
of village of Mudnabatty. Dr. Ryland, in Bris- 
tol, received letters from Carey, and, knowing 
that Dr. Bogue and Mr. Stephen were then in 
the city, sent for them to hear the missionary 
news. When they were finished, they knelt down 
together, and prayed for a blessing on the distant 
evangelists. Strange and wondrous then was a 
missionary’s tale, though to-day happily familiar 
to our ears. The two Independents retired to 
speak of forming a Society in their own denom- 
ination. The London Missionary Society was 
the result : a noble plant sown by Carey’s pen in 
the soil of that England which he had left for- 
ever, 


Nor was this all. Any one who will be at the 
trouble to peruse the old American religious 
magazines of half a century and more ago, 
will find in them the letters of the mission- 
ary Carey, some of them addressed to brethren 
in this country. Their influence was widely and 
deeply felt in kindling and stimulating mission- 
ary zeal on this side of the Atlantic ; and our 
own Missionary Boards owe their existence. in 
part to the inspiring example and appeals of the 
“poor journeyman shoemaker.” If any one wishes 
to meet with some of the finest illustrations of 
unostentatious Christian heroism, as well as trace 
the origin and early progress of modern missions, 
he has only to peruse “The Life and Times of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward.” 

eegnagrenrate 
ELECTION. 


Cast down with melancholy, a person com- 
plained to Gotthold that he was often betrayed 
against his will inte thinking of the decree of 
Election, and that when he considered how, great 
is the number of the reprobate, and how small 
that of the elect, he could not help doubting 
whether he belonged to that few, and had a right 
to believe himself ordained to life eternal. Gott- 
hold said to him in reply: It happens to you as 
to foolish children, who, from curiosity, or want 
of sense, frequently mount upon a ladder or stair, 
far higher than their’heads can bear, and when 
they are up, know not how to descend again. I 
remember an instance of a child venturing out 
from a high window upon some boards, placed as 
a stand for flowers, and in extreme danger, pro- 
ceeding to his father’s apartment, and looking 
in upon him at his studies. You are guilty of 
the same folly; you venture into a dangerous 
place, climb too high, and wish to have a look 
into the council-chamber of the Most High. 
But, my friend, who bade you do this? Reckon 
it for certain that these thoughts are but phan- 
toms conjured up by the devil, and intended to 
plunge you into misery, spiritual danger, and 
continual despondency. What the Scripture 
says of the election of grace, it says not for the 
purpose of troubling and terrifying poor souls 
assailed by temptation, burdened with a sense of 
sin, and anxious to be delivered from it, but 
rather for the parpose of soothing their distress. 
The very reason why God’s only Son came down 
to us here on earth was, to save us from the ne- 
cessity of soaring on the wings of dangerous 
thought to heaven, in order to learn there how 
God is disposed towards us, and what he has 
decreed respecting our salvation—Gotthold’s 
Emblems. 


He was justly accounted a skilful poisoner 
who destroyed his victims by bouquets of lovely 
and fragrant flowers. The art has not been lost ; 





nay, itis practised every day by the world.— 
Bishop Latimer. . 
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FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
The Winter is the fitting time for farming re- 
flection and resolution. i cold 
Winters, 


men who contrive, 
most in Winter, are 
advantage in Summer. 
New courses of action ——, fey Sa 
spirit of enterprise, 1¢ man who doe 
not avail himself of every privilege within his 
reach must even! fall behind in the race. 
modern agencies for the 
, are the farmers’ 
i "P, cenix-like, in 
almost every hamlet of New Eng Silently, 
surely, they are working to break up. the un- 
social nt of farming towns, to introduce the 
spirit of tolerance, and to enlighten, improve, 
refine, and polish the tillers of the soil. But 
while a desire is often manifested to be a parta- 
of the benefits of such associations, there is 
an utter ignorance of their principles 

and objects. 

No farmers’ club, (says the Springfield Repub- 
tican, from which we have quoted,) can attain 
its fullest usefulness without a familiar, fireside, 
conversational style. Each member should feel 


that he must give as well as take, and that soci- P 


ety flourishes only by individual effort. The less 
conventional forms about such a club the better. 
Laws are ever useless lumber, and are designed 
to check the refractory. It then gives the Pre- 
amble, Constitution, and By-Laws of a Farmer’s 
Club in the vicinity of that city, which has a 
wide reputation for efficiency. These we also 
subjoin, supposing they may prove useful in many 
places where farmer’s clubs are bejng organized : 

Preamble—Whereas the experience of each of 
our farmers ought to inure to the benefit of all,and 
the social a of farmers’ gatherings are of 
great value, therefore 

Resolved, That the best way to elicit, distribute, 
and perpetuate valuable information in referenee to 
agriculture and kindred subjects would be through 
the medium of a club. 

Constitution —Article 1. This society shall be 
known as the ——Club. 

Article 2. The officers of this society shall be 
chosen annually on the first Tuesday of December, 
and shall consist of president, vice-president, secre- 
‘ry and treasurer. 

Laws.—1. An unanimous election shall be re- 
uisite to constitute membership in the club, which 
shall not exceed eighteen members. 

2. Meetings be held weekly at private 
houses during December, January, and February of 
each year, on Tuesdays at 3 o’clock p. m., or as may 
hereafter be determined. 

3. Any member absenting himself from the meet- 
ings of the club for two successive evenings, with- 
out reasonable excuse, shall be considered as hav- 
ing resigned. 

4. Persons chosen as honorary members shall be 
entitled to attend the meetings of the club on the 
invitation of its host. 

5. Refreshments served shall be as simple as 
housewife experience can make them. 

6. Reports of discussions or conversations of the 
elub shall be submitted to them for approval before 
publication. 


Lie ror Appix-Trers.—Almost every week 
brings us a letter asking for ‘The best method 
of renovating old apple-trees.” Beyond the 
cleaning the bark, cutting out the dead, redun- 
dant wood, &c., the proper manuring of the soil 
is the most important aid to the renovating of 
old apple-trees. It must be borne in mind 
that a very large proportion of the dry weight 
of the leaves and bark of the apple-trees is lime, 
and therefore the quantities of leaves and bark 
thrown off each Autumn must call for a resup- 
ply from the soil, and in most cases old apple 
orchards require lime in addition to such other 
manurial substances as are beneficial to trees. 
Shell lime thrown on the surface, in the Fall, and 
suffered to slake and pass into the soil during 
the Winter, is generally beneficial. All old far- 
mers know that from the peculiar configuration 
of particles of lime, after their final division they 
sink down through the soil, and finally rest on the 
surface of the subsoil. Therefore, lime should 
not be used in very large quantities, but in less 
doses and more frequent applications. Ten bush- 
els of shell lime to the acre is entirely sufficient 
for an apple orchard ; indeed most crops require 
less lime than has been generally supposed.— 
Working Farmer. 


Wass ror Trres.—The best preparation we 
are acquainted with for the trees of a farm 
or garden is made from sal soda. Take a pound 
of common sal soda and heat it in an iron pot to 
redness ; this will force out the carbonic acid 
and water, rendering the soda caustic ; then dis- 
solve the soda in one gallon of water, and when 
cold apply it with a mop to the thicker portions 
of the branches, trunk, &c. The dews and rains 
will remove it from the surface of the tree in due 
time. This solution may be used with impunity, 
without the fear of injuring the bark of any tree ; 
for although it causes the rapid decay of the dead 

ions of the bark, it has no effect upon the 
ving parts. 

Keerinc Appies.—The editor of the Work- 
ing Farmer recommends the following method 
of preserving apples from decay : 

When first taken from the tree, apples should 
be laid in a heap eighteen inches in depth, and 
covered with a light cloth or a little straw, where 
they will soon sweat ; when this operation has 
succeeded fairly, the cover or straw shouldbe ta- 
ken off, 
todry as suddenly as possible. 0 
they will lose five or six per cent. of their weight 
(water), and if packed in barrels, and shipped, 
arriving at their of destination before a sec- 

ee Page they will be all “ee 
unless bruised in packing or carriage. 
dried a the second sweating, in- 
stead of being closely packed while damp, 
they are again prepared for a still longer voyage 
before decay will occur. Those who ship ap- 
ples to Europe are well aware of these facts, and 
use the necessary preventive against decay. 














Howsy-Beses ror Catirornua.—The Califor- 
nia steamer Baltic on its last passage from this 
port took out several hundred hives of bees, 
mostly collected from the interior of this State, 
ant AED sey Soe Ol ee coast with 

pecuniary advantage. large proportion 
Uf towers are sido pers on the voyage, 
wax and honey melting, running down and 
smothering the bees. Of late this trade has 
been unusually brisk ; the Hudson River rail- 
road having brought-down not less than 900 


ives within a few days. 

Fre bees are transported in: the hives they 
have filled. One side of each hive has a wire 
gauze, which admits air freely; and on board 
the cars and steamers they are stored so as to se- 
cure good ventilation. They are sent out via 





ly for the solution of some curious problems in 
natural history. An attempt to import it into 
this country last.year was unsuccessful, but a few 
months since, a renewed attempt succeeded, and 
fourteen swarms have been brought to New 
York by individual enterprise ; four others were 
lost at sea. Itis also stated that the Patent 
Office is importing a single swarm. German 
writers agree with classic authors in representing 
the Italian bee as more hardy, more indefatiga- 
ble, and less easily provoked. Our common bee 
is also of European origin, and has been intro- 
duced into California quite recently. 





Tue Errecr or Cuarcoan on Fiowers.— 
A French amateur, in the Paris Horticultural 
Review, states: ‘About a yearago, I made a 

in for a rose-bush of magnificent growth 
and full of buds. I waited for them to bloom, 
and I expected roses worthy of such a noble 
plant, and of thepraise bestowed upon it by the 
vendor. At length, when it bloomed, all my 
hopes were blasted. The flowers were of a faded 
color, and I discovered that I had only a mid- 
dling multiflora, stale-colored enough. I there- 
fore resolved to sacrifice it to some experiments 
which I had in view. My attention had been 
captivated with the effects of charcoal, as stated 
in some English publications. I then covered 
the earth (in the pot in which my rose-bush was) 
about half an inch deep with pulverized charcoal. 
Some days after I was astonished to see the 
roses which bloomed, of as fine a lively rose-color 
as I could wish. I determined to repeat the ex- 
periment ; and, therefore, when the rose-bush 
had done flowering, I took off the charcoal and 
ut fresh earth on the pot. You may conceive 
that I waited for the next Spring impatiently to 
see the result of this experiment. When it 
bloomed, the roses were, as at first, pale and dis- 
colored ; but by applying the charcoal as before, 
they soon resumed their rosy-red color. I tried 
the powdered charcoal likewise in large quanti- 
ties upon my petunias, and found that both the 
white and the violet flowers were equally sen- 
sible to its action. It always gave great vigor 
to the red or violet colors of the flowers, and the 
white petunias became veined with red or violet 
tints. The violets (colors?) became covered 
with irregular spots of a bluish or almost black 
tint. Many persons who admired them thought 
that they were new varieties from seed. Yellow 
flowers are, as I have proved, insensible to the 
influence of the charcoal.”— Cottage Gardener. 


Foreign, 


® 

A Conference of Ruling Elders.—The duty of Ruling 
Elders in the present state of religious feeling is, 
we observe, attracting public attention in Scotland. 
A meeting to consider this subject has been held 
in Edinburgh, and was largely attended by ruling 
elders from the Free Church in Edinburgh and 
Leith. 

Protest Sabbath Amusements. The Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon’s public protest against the use of the 
Surrey Music Hall for amusement on the Sabbath 
evening, accompanied as it was with the determi- 
nation to relinquish the use of it for his Sabbath 
morning sermon, receives almost universal com- 
mendation in England. Mr. Spurgeon declared 
that he dared not even give an indirect counte- 
nance to Sabbath desecration, but would maintain 
the sacredness of the Lord’s day, even if it should 
involve his “ going forth, not knowing whither he 
went.” 


Statue to Dr. Watts—Nearly £400 have been 
subscribed for the statue to Dr. Isaac Watts, in the 
public park at Southampton, Dr. Watts’ native 
town. Mr. Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced 
the statue, which will be above life-size, and with 
the pedestal will stand nearly twenty feet high. 
About £200 more is required to be subscribed by 
the public. 


New Churches in Belfast— A movement is being 
made to raise funds for the erection of at leastthree 
new Presbyterian churches in Belfast. This step 
has been considered necessary in consequence, as 
is said, of the increase of church-going people dur- 
ing the “ revival” movement. The accommodation 
in Belfast is considered insufficient even for those 
attending at present; and according to a clerical 
authority, “there are 20,000 Protestants in Belfast 
who never attended a house of worship.” 


Religious Movements in Italy.— Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale writes from Florence, that in every book- 
shop and book-stall in the city he found some 
edition of the Bible for sale; and that there meets 
in public every evening, in Florence, a society of 
Italians for the study of the Scriptures. On Sunday 
these meetings are as large as five hundred persons 
—on week-days as many as two hundred meet; 
they are conducted by the voluntary or spontaneous 
action of the members, with extempore prayers in 
Italian, and careful and reverential study of Scrip- 
ture. He adds: 

“T am told, on authority which I have no right 
to dispute, that there are whole villages—two were 
named to me—which are recognized as Protestant 
villages. In these particular cases some scandel 
connected with the priests had led to dissatisfac- 
tion—but the people, instead of sinking into Noth- 
ingarianism,had at once put themselves into commu- 
nication with the Protestants of Florence, and by 
the study of Scripture were making out their way 
to a Protestant faith. So soon as the Grand Dnke 
was exiled, the difficulties were abated which had 
prevented the introduction of Italian Bibles, and I 
am told that within a few days the English Bible 
Society has been able in a measure to meet the 
demands made by the growing interest in indepen- 
dent personal religious study.” —Evlet's Letters. 


Miscellaneous.—The returns of the different rail- 
ways which have their termini at London bridge, 
show that not less than 18,000,000 of persons travel 
annually upon those lines ——The “ Catholic Pub- 
lishing Bookselling Company Limited,” is bring- 
ing out in fortnightly numbers, at a very low price, 

illiam Cobbett’s “ History of the Protestant Re- 
formation in England and Ireland,” to show “how 
that event has impoverished the main body of the 
people in these countries.”———At Rome, the poor 
are so miserably off that the French army, of mere 
pity, is trying to keep them from starving. Eve 

ration is set aside for the poor, and the offi- 
cers each subscribe 5fr. a month for the sufferers. 
—tThe Cardinal Vicar of Rome has issued an 
edict forbidding ladies to go to church in crinoline. 
— According to a recent report the workmen in 
the city of Paris number three hundred and sixty 
thousand. It has hitherto been generally suppos- 
ed that the majority were those connected with 
building operations—masons, carpenters, and the 
like. But it is now stated that the branch of busi- 
ness which cocuping the greatest number of hands, 
is that of tailors and dealers in ready-made clothes 
—one hundred thousand workmen being engaged 
in that branch of bnsiness——Five thousand of 
the London builders still hold out in their strike, 
and are reduced to the extremest poverty and dis- 
tress. In the week ending December 7th, 80 deaths 
occurred in the families of London carpenters and 
masons. Mr. Bigelow, of the Post, writes from 
Paris, that the Americans propose to make up an 
excursion party to the Upper Nile, under the 
auspices of Mr. Prior, our consul at Alexandria. 
——Gen. Garibaldi has succeeded in recruiting a 
batallion of 400 boys in Scandiano, Italy. They are 
quartered in an old castle, for drill an rong. a 
like a portion of the regular army. This clearly 
indicates the degree of martial spirit prevailing in 
that country ; and its influence, of a moral kind, must 
be great on the side of national independence. He 
has also issued a stirring appeal to the ladies of 
Italy, exhorting them to come to the assistance of 
their opp countrymen, by contributing their 
ornaments, jewels, &c., for the rodumption of Italy. 
——Baron Rothschild is. said to have purchased 
from the Government the railroad from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow, for $64,000,000, which, if true, 
will exert a very Feat influence on Russian finan- 
ces, and relieve the now depressed commerce and 
industry of the country. 


An 014 Printing Office —The site of Caxton’s Print- 


; | ing Office, in Westminster, England, has lately been 


cleared away, for the erection of a splendid hotel, 
in the hall of which, a statue of the first Englisch 
ter will be placed. Some remnants of the old 





uilding remained till a few years since, when they 


fell down from very a oe pains were taken 
in the excavations to discover some of the printers’ 
types, which might be expected to be scattered 
about, but without success. Caxton’s press was 
under the shadow of Westminster Abbey, and 
the improvements in that neighborhood have 
brought the localtiy into notice, after a long ob- 
scurity. 

Hard Fighting in Morocco—In the few and short 
encounters that have opened the Spanish campaign 
in Morocco, the Moors have i with great spir- 
it and courage, showing themselves a much more 
formidable enemy than was anticipated. Diseases 
have also entered the Spanish camp, which have 
seriously impaired the efficiency of the troops. One 
of the principal causes of the war was the repre- 
sentations made to France, by her diplomatic 
agent, that the Moors were dissatisfied with the 
present Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, and the country 
was ripe for arevolution, there being five aspirants 
for the Sultanship. The recent engagement before 
Ceuta is thus described by an eye witness: 

“ On the 25th, at five o'clock in the morning, four 
companies of the regiment of the Madrid chasseurs 
marched towards Sierra de Bullone to reconnoitre. 
Suddenly upwards of 500 Moors were seen rapid- 
ly advancing. These were followed soon by othcrs, 
and altogether they amounted to 4,000. The 
Spaniards immediately fired, causing great havoc 
among the enemy ; but seeing they were coming 
on with great alacrity, Echague ordered an attack 
with the bayonet, when the Moors divided them- 
selves into two bodies, one to resist the charge of 
the Spanish infantry, the other to attack the re- 
doubt that had been built a few hours before. The 
first body was completely routed at the charge of 
the Castillian chasseurs, and fled in confusion to- 
wards the mountains. The other body was more 
numerous, and their fire was concentrated exclu- 
sively on the defenders of the redoubt. Echague 
ordered asquare to be formed ; andat the impetu- 
ous chdtge of the Moors, the soldiers of the square 
retired. The enemy, imagining that they were fly- 
ing, rushed impetuously against the square, which 
opening itself on a sudden, disclosed a battery. 
More than two hundred Moors perished. Another 
division came then, and prevented the Moors from 
escaping. The fight became a horrible butchery ; 
the Moors threw away their muskets and fought 
with their peculiar long daggers, called *gumias.’ 
The Spanish soldiers found themselves quite ‘at 
home in this sort of struggle. They also threw 
away their rifles and seized their ‘ navajas.’ Noth- 
ing could equal the ferocity of the combatants. 
My friend says it is quite impossible to form an 
adequate idea of this fight. One Spanish soldier 
slew three Moors with his knife, and yet he had his 
face dreadfully cut by the‘ gumias.’ Many had 
their entrails hanging on their legs, and went on 
more fiercely than ever. Nota shot was then to 
be heard. Spanish artillerymen, chasseurs, and even 
officers were fighting knife in hand. Two hundred 
Moors were killed in this savage combat, and near- 
ly a thousand fearfully wounded. The Spanish loss 
was also very great.” 


A Great Concession.—The Revue des Deux Mondes 
is the leading review of France. It commands the 
best talent of Paris. In alate number, it makes 
the following extraordinary concession to Protest- 
antism : 


Much may be said of Protestant diversities and 
sects, but one fact remains certain: it is, that na- 
tions where the Bible circulates and is read, have 
preserved a strong, deep, and enduring religious 
faith ; while in the countries where itis not known, 
one is obliged to deplore a moral superficiality and 
want of principles, for which a splendid uniformity 
of rights cannot compensate. Let the learned the- 
ologians discuss on certain passages, on the au- 
thenticity of such and such texts, what are such 
miseries compared to the healthful and pure atmos- 
phere which the Bible spreads wherever it is read, 
whether in low or elevated classes!” 


Lamartine’s Debts—The subscription started in 
France to raise sufficient to liquidale the debts of 
Lamartine has proved a failure, it having produ- 
ced only about one hundred and sixty thousand 
francs to pay more than two and a half million. At 
a subsequent meeting of his creditors, he stated 
that he had, in the course of eighteen months, set- 
tled claims to the amount of one million two hund- 
red thousand francs from the produce of his liter- 
ary labors, and promised to pay three hundred 
thousand more in January and February. He 
therefore begged for, and obtained, time to settle 
the claims ofall, promising to do so by economy 
and literary labor. 


Newspapers in Greece.—The kingdom of Greece has 
at present 41 newspapers and periodicals, among 
which are a féw theological, judicial, and medicinal 
papers; also one military and one Sunday paper. 
Three-fourths of these papers (31) are published in 
the city of Athens. In 1853 the number of politi- 
cal papers published in Greece was 23, of which 
14 appeared in Athens. Among the theological 
papers is also a weekly with evangelical princi- 

les, established a little more than a year ago, by 
Mr. Kalopthakes, under the title, The Star in the 
East, which gives brief articles and religious intel- 
ligence of Greece and of other countries. Though 
the Greek clergy are not favorably disposed to- 
ward the paper, it has in Laconia alone more than 
a hundred subscribers; and it is read by nearly all 
the educated citizens of Athens. 


Scientific, 


Order of Rank among Furs.—A large proportion 
of the furs used in this country and elsewhere, are 
cured and dressed in London; and although Eng- 
land does not use expensive furs, yet London is the 
great fur-mart ofthe world. The ermine is consid- 
ered the most precious, and next to that the Rus- 
sian sable ; but the real sables arerare, for, accord- 
ing to our latest Russian statistics, only 25,000 
skins of the beautiful little animal were produced 
during an entire year in the Czar’s Empire. The 
prices paid for them are almost fabulous, a fine set 
being worth $2,000. The sable fur lining of one 
of the Emperor’s cloaks exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in 1851, was valued at £1,000. Next to the 
sable in popularity and costliness, ranks the mar- 
ten, or American sable—a fur rich and high-priced, 
yet so fashionable as to be almost universally 
sought for. The Hudson Bay sables are next in 
value, and are almost as expensive as the Russian. 
Next is the mink, préeminent for beauty, wear, and 
durability. It is not, perhaps, so delicate-looking 
as the stone-marten, or so artful-lookingas the African 
monkey, er so captivating as the ermine ; but it is 
quiet and graeeful and more thrifty than them all. 
Besides the mink, the stone-marten, the Fitch, the 
Siberian squirrel, and the Persian and Russian 
lamb, are in daily use. The skin of the Black bear 
forms the most magnificent sleigh robes—a good 
turn-out of which, including robe and apron, costs 
ing of $100. The Canadian furs most esteem- 
ed in Europe, and of which they have no represent- 
atives, are the black fox and the silver fox. These 
are found only in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, or on 
the North shore of the St. Lawrence. The raccoon 
and the muskrat are also confined exclusively to 
this contigent. In England, valuable furs are but 
little worn—the climate not requiring the length- 
ened wear of furs at any one time. The muskrat 
a the rabbit, and the Americun hare, dyed, form 

erefore the bulk of the furs worn there. The 
value of those exported from the United Statés in 
1857, was $1,116,041.— Courier and Enquirer. 


Economy in Locomotives.—Mr. Murdo, of Naples, 
has made some experiments in the use of water-gas 
generated from the steam of locomotive boilers and 
carburetized by injecting 76 of its weight of some 
hydro-carbon and passing it through red-hot tubes, 
by which the oxygen of the water seizes on a por- 
tion of the carbon of the hydro-carbon, forming 
carbonic acid, and the hydrogen of the water com- 
bines with the hydrogen, and the remainder of the 
carbon of the hydro-carbon producing carburetted 
hydrogen gas. These gases are blown upon the 
fire, atmospheric air being also blown upon it to 
insure perfect combustion. In séme experiments 
on a large scale, this is said to have produced an 
economy of 50 per-cent. in fuel. The apparatus 
can be applied easily to locomotives now in use. 


The Unfermented Bread.—There can be no doubt 
that the newly discovered aerated bread will prove 
a: blessing to many, whose stomachs could not 
digest the ordinary bread raised by fermentation. 
It is now being regularly made and sold in London, 
and is eagerly sought after bya large class of 
people, to whom fermented bread had been prohib- 
ited by doctors. The process of ing the bread 
consists in forcing ready-prepared carbonic acid, 
by means of suitable machinery, into the water 





with which the @ough is prepared, then mixing the 


flour, water, and salt together, in a highly condens- 
ed atmosphere. From the mixing apparatus the 
dough is received in‘o the baking pans, and passed 
into the ovens, without being touched by the hands. 
By this means the constituency of the flour is left 
both unchanged and uncontaminated—the loaf be- 
ing accordingly absolutely pure bread. There is 
absolute economy in this method of raising the 
bread, as it is certain that the process of fermenta- 
tion destroys parts of the substance of the flour— 
first the sugar, then the starch, to furnish dextrine, 
to furnish more sugar to be decomposed into car- 
bonic acid gas and alcohol.— Artisan. 


: Deaths from Chloroform.—Deaths from chloroform 
in the hospitals of Paris are not atall rare. At least 
four have occurred since the commencement of the 
year, and buta few days ago a robust young woman, 
to whom it was necessary to administer chloroform 
for the reduction of a dislocated shoulder, died in 
the hospital La Charetie from the effects of this 

ent. Dr. Faure has imagined an instrument, b 
which the anesthetic agent may be given throug 
one nostril, while the other remains frée for the in- 
halation of atmospheric air, thus insuring such an 
admixture of the two substances as to offer an im- 
mensely increased guarantee against the unhappy 
effects of the chloroform. This invention has been 
received with great favor.—Paris Correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times. 


Needler.— A batch of wire, of 14Ibs. weight, gives 
material for 48,100 needles, and after having under- 
gone every process, it is found that they number on 
the average 46,700, so that the loss by breakage 
has only been 1,400; even with this comparatively 
small waste, however, the accumulation of imper- 
fect needles in the course of time is immense. 
Heaps of many tons weight may be seen at some of 
the large manufacturers. It is roughly calculated 
that upwards of ten tons of wire are weekly employ- 
ed in the manufacture of needles in Redditch, Eng- 
land, and the adjoining villages. If we multiply 
this by 25 we get the enormous weight of 520 tons 
of needles turned out annually from this neighbor- 
hood alone. 


Hairbrushes and Combe.—Children should be 
taught, from their earliest remembrance, says the 
Scientific American, the importance of keeping the 
hair clean, not so much by the use of the comb as 
the brush. Two sorts of combs are used, fine and 
coarse, made either of ivory or bone; when the 
brush has been well used, there is seldom any ne- 
cessity for the fine-tooth comb; and the intention 
of using the coarse comb is merely to disentangle 
the hair and prepare it for the brush. Nothing is 
more injurious to the skin of the head than the fre- 
quent application of the small-tooth eomb, the 
points of the teeth of which scratch and otherwise 
irritate the scalp, tending more than any other 
cause whatever to the formation of scurf. It can- 
not be too strictly impressed upon the minds of 
parents, if they would see their offspring blessed 
with a good head of hair, to refrain as much as 
possible from the use of the small-tooth comb; a 
moderately hard brush is quite sufficient to keep 
the head and hair clean, and should be used the 
first thing in the morning, on account of the hair 
being more supple at that time than any other. 


When, for the purpose of cleansing the scalp, 
some wash becomes necessary, Hail’s Journal of 
Health recommends the following treatment : 


Make half a pint soap-suds with pure white 
soap and warm water, on rising any morning ; but 
before applying it, brush the whole scalp well 
while the hair is perfectly dry, with the very best 
Russia bristle brush, scrub back and forth with a 
will, let not any portion of the surface escape. 
When brushing the top and front, lean forward, 
that the particles may fall. After this operation is 
finished, strike the ends of the bristles on the 
hearth or on a board, next pass the coarse part of 
the comb through the bristles ; next, brush or flap 
the hair back and forth with the hand, until no 
dust is seen to fall ; then with the balls of the fin- 
gers dipped in the soap-suds, rub the fluid into the 
scalp and about the roots of the hair; do this pa- 
tiently and thoroughly: finally, rinse with clear 
water, and absorb as much of the water from the 
hair as possible with a dry cloth, then (after allow- 
ing the hair to dry a little more by evaporation, 
but not to dry entirely,) dress it as usual, always 
under all circumstances, passing the comb through 
the hair slowly and gently, so as not to break any 
one off, or tear out any one by the roots. 

By this operation the alkali of the soap unites 
with the natural oil of the hair, and leaves it per- 
fectly clean and beautifully silken, and with cold 
water washings of the whole head, and neck, and 
ears, every morning, it will soon be found that the 
hair will “dress” as handsomely as if “ oiled to 
perfection ; ” with the great advantage‘of conscious 
cleanliness, giving, too, the general appearance of 
a greater profusion of hair than when it is plaster- 
ed flat on the scalp, with variously scented hog’s 
fat, as is the common custom. 


A New Disinfecting Powder—A very cheap dis- 
infecting powder is now in use in France, and 
French physicians say it is a perfect deodorizer of 
sinks’and other foul-smelling places, and also of all 
wounds, or sickening odors of the hospital. It is 
composed as follows: To 100 parts of powdered 
gypsum (plaster of Paris) add one to three parts of 
coal tar (from the gas works), and thoroughly mix 
the tar and plaster in a mortar or hand mill, or by 
any other means convenient, and it is ready for 
use in powder or solution. 

Two pounds of the powder are sufficient to dis- 
solve in twenty gallons of water, and from one to 
two pints each day of this water, it is stated, will 
completely deodorize all the fecal matters of a 
small family. A mere morsel of the powder will 
render a pint of fetid water fit for use. A sprink- 
ling of the powder or solution deodorizes a stable 
or pile of decaying vegetable matter. Such are 
the statements published of this cheap disinfector. 
The truth of its value is certainly worth inquiring 
after by practical experiments. 


Steam as a Fire Annihilator—Steam has been 
used to extinguish fires in workshops in several 
instances lately in France. A flexible steampipe 
is suggested as a cheap and efficacious precaution 
in workshops where steam is used. 


Obituary. 


Diep at the residence of his son, in Orange, New 
Jersey,on the 7th of December, 1859, Mr. Charles 
Starr, Sr., aged 69. The funeral services took place 
at the Spee street Presbyterian Church, on Satur- 
day, the 10 
timately connected with many of the religious and 
benevolent enterprises which were either begun or 
carried forward within the period of his active life, 
and contributed largely to their prosperity. He 
was one of the three originators of the American 
Tract Society ; the two others were Marcus Wilbar 
and Dr. Bliss. Mr. Starr also took an active part in 
founding, and endeavoring to establish upon a per- 
manent basis, the University of the city of New 
York. He was a member of its first council, and 
ever cherished a deep interest in its success. 

He was engaged for many years in the superin- 
tendence and management of the binding department 
of the American Bible Society, and the American 


which he exerted upon the large number of persons 
employed in carrying on the business of those in- 
stitutions was most salutary and efficient. The 
daily noonday prayer-meetings, and the weekly 
evening service, which were established in the 
Bible house, No. 115 Nassau street, in the early 
part of the year 1826, for the benefit of the opera- 
tives of the two societies, are to be traced directly 
to his Christian zeal and labors. 

Mr. Starr, during the largest part ot his life, was 
an efficient and useful elder, in connection with the 
Laight-street Presbyterian Church, then under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Cox; and since 1836 in 
the Spring-street Church. He was endowed with 
a vigorous and well-balanced mind, and was a man 
of inflexible integrity, of steadfast and single pur- 

ose to discharge his duties in all the relations of 
ife. He cheerfully gave his time, as well as his 
money, to build up the cause of Christ ; and while 
he was abundant in labors, he seemed to have 
no thought of securing for himself the praise of 
men. 
a _______) 
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Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Has taken the First Premium at the following 
Fairs: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. Philadelphia. 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR. Albany. 

KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. Louisville. 


MARYLAND STATE FAIR. Baltimore. 
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BOURBON COUNTY FAIR. Paris, Ky. 
LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO.,, 
No. 500 Broadway, 
New York. 


‘WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


THE GREAT ECONOMIZER OF TIME, 
AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


HAVE WON the HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE FAIR OF THE 


United States Agricultural Society, 
AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 

MAINE, VERMONT, 
CONNECTICUT, 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA ’ 
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TUTE, WASHINGTON, 
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KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISV#LLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, SAN FRANCISCO, 

AND AT HUNDREDS OF COUNTRY FAIRS. 


ap The Lock Stitch made by this Machine is the only stitch 
that cannot be ravelled, and that presents the same appearance 
upon each side of the seam. It is made with two threads, one up- 
on eack side of the fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. 


OFFICE NO. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safe, 
With Hall’s Patent 


POWDER-PROOF LOCKE. 


IHE same that were awarded separate Medals at the World’s 
Fair, London, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New York, 1853, 
and are the only AMERICAN SAFES that were awarded Medals at 
the London World’s Fair. These Safes form the most perfect se- 
curity against FIRE and BURGLARS of any Safes ever offered to 
the public, and can only be had of the subscribers and their 
agents, whe have on hand and make to order all kinds of 
Boiler and Chilled Iron Bank Chests and Vaults, Vault-Doors 
and Money Boxes, or Chests for Brokers, Jewelers, and 
Private Families, for Plate, Diamonds, and 
dither Valuables. 
And are also Patentecs (by purchase), and manufacturers of 
JONES’ PATENT PERMUTATION BANK-L) . 
Also, Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of CRYGIER’S PATENT 
CHANGEABLE LOCK, without Key or Key-hole. 
$1,000 Reward will be paid to any person that ean show thata 
HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFE ever failed to preserve its 
contents in an accidental fire. 





8. C. HERRING & CO. 


251 Broadway, corner Murray street, opposite City Hall, N.Y. 





GROVER & BAHER’sS 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


. New York, October 21st, 1859. 
The undersigned, Ministers and Laymen of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, having purchased and used in our families ‘‘GROVER 
& BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” take 
great pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combin 
ing the essentials ef a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, case 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite 
to render it, in our opinion, a Machine unsurpassed by any in the 
market, and one which we fecl confident will give satisfaction to 
all who may purchase and usc it. 
W. P. STRICKLAND, 
N. VANSANT, 
R. B. YARD, W. VOORHIS, 
8. ANNESS, M. ALLISON. 
4°56 Broadway, New Yerk ; 18 Summer strect, Boeton; 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 
West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
Re SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@& 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s AMERICAN, FrENcH, Homa@oparni0, AND VANIL- 
LA PREMIUM CHOOOLATE, PREPARED Co00A, Broma, Coos Paste, Cocoa 
Snicxs, SoLusLE Homa@oratnic AND Dretaric Cocoa, Cocos SHELLS AND 
OnackED Cocoa, Celebrated as nutritive, 

salutary and delicious beverages, 
for more than three-fourths of a century, are manufactured from 
Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted superior to any other 
Cocoa Preparations made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and as substitutes for 
in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invalwable, 
and are recommended by the most eminent Physicians. 


For sale by their Agents, D. C.@urray, New York; Wm. S. 


Grant, Philadelphia ; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; Kennett, Dudley 
& Co., Cincinnati ; and by Grocers generally. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mase. , 
and 62 South street, 
New York. 

. WINTER STYLE OF 
HATS, CAPS, AND FURS 
IN THEIR VARIETIES. 
Senter assortment ef beautiful BEAVERS for Misses and 


C. LAREW, 
J. C. CHATTERTON, 
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Clergymen and their families supplied at a di 
KELLOGG, Manufacturer, 361 Canal street. 


‘[AMELED CHAMBER SUITES OF FURNITURE, in all colors 
and styles, wholesale and retail, at $25 and upward. Also— 
TTRESSES and PAILLASSES. 


WARREN WARD, No. 277 Canal street, 
Four doors Kast of Broadway, New York. 


UNION COLLEGE. . 
Department of Applied Science, 


I. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CIVIL ENGINEERING—Embrac- 
ing Drafting, Surveying, and Leveling, General Construction in 
Masonry, Gepeutry, c., Road-making, Bridge-buildjng, Water 
Eagneneys, &c., under the direction of Prof. W. M. @ 

Pre, LL.D. 











. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY- 
Comprising Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, with special 
reference to Students of Agriculture and of Medicine, Pharma- 
ceutistes Manufacturing Chemists, Mineralogiste, &c., under the 
direction of Prof. C. F. Guanpiar, Ph.D. 


» For circulars, &c., addreas ‘‘ Registrar of Union College,” Schen- 
ectady, New York. 


LOOKINGGLASSHBS, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, GILT MOULDINGS, 
GLAZIERS’ DJAMONDS, CORDS, AND TASSELS, 

ETC., ETC. 


., ETC. 
TRRORS for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, on hand 
and made to order. 
Axso, Window Cornices, English, French, and American Engray- 
ings, etc., at wholesale and retail, 
JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 
269 Canal street (between Broadway and Centre streets), 
formorly 440 Pearl street. 
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PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They sooth pain ; they protect the chest ; they extract the coag- 
ulated impurities and soreness from the system; they impart 
strength ; they are divided in sections, and yield to the motion of 
the body ;_ they are porous ; all impure excretions pass off, and 
they cannot become offensive, hence are freely worn four times 
longer than any other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents 
than others at 10. Where these Plasters are, Pain cannot e- 
ist. Weak persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any af- 
fected with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You will 
then know what they are. They are a new feature in the science 
of medicine. All Druggists have them. Take no other. Each 
Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp and our Signature. 











BARNES & PARK, 13 and 16 Park Row, New York 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TLLES- | Richar 


CHURCH CARPETING, 
MASONIC HALL CARPETING 


of the 
AUBURN PRISON MAN UFACTORY, 
(EstaBusHED BY JosiAH Barser, 1829.) 
Of appropriate Designs and Colors, manufactur= 
ed to order, 
AT LESS THAN USUAL RATES. 
Samples sent on application. 
Address 


Cc =& BARBER, . 
Avsury, New Yors. 


BROOK’S 


IVORY POLISHED PATENT GLACE 


SPOOL COTTON, 


200 or 500 Posten White, Black, and ail Colors, Combin- 
ing the lustre of Silk with the Strength of Linen. 


Also—Broox’s Best Parent Srx-corp, Caste Lam, Warrs 
SPOOL‘COTTON. 3 
This superior PRIZE MEDAL Spool Cotton is conceded to be w- 
equalled for either Hand or Machine sewing, by the numerous fam- 
ilies and manufacturers that now use it. All the Nos. from 8 to 
160, either solid or variously assorted, in cases of 100 dozen each, 
constantly for sale by the Manufacturer’s Agent, 


WM. HENRY SMITH, 
32 AND 34 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pure Grape Wines, 
FOR SACRAMENTAL AND MEDICINAL USES. 


Og subscriber continues to make, from native Isabella and 
_ Catawba Grapes, and has constantly on hand for sale, Wines 
which may be relied on as strictly pure, samples of which have 
been kept fram 15 to 20 years, improving by . This wine has 
received the approbation of the religious Public many years for 
Communion purposes, and of Physicians and others desiring pure 
Wine for medicinal use. For sale by Israel Minor & @o. , Druggists, 
214 Fulton street, N. Y:; A. B. & D. Sands, corner of William and 
Fulton streets, N. Y.; French & Riebards, Philadelphia ; Halsy & 
King, 168 Clark street, Chicago, Ill.; and by the subscriber, at 

Washington Villa, Orange county, N. Y. ‘ 








JOHN JAQUES. 


466 Within the Reach of All!! 466 


Decidedly the cheapest and most elegant are by the late manu- 
factress of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, &c. 


Miss Tamzan Richards’ Improved Hair Resto- 


rative, and Improved Hair Dressing. 


THEY NEITHER DYE NOR STAIN! But gradually restore 
to the Hair its Youthful Color and Lucuriance.. 

Also, (ty Mrs. §, A. Allen, originator of World’s Hair Rostorer, &.} 
irs. S.A. ALLEN’S INFALLIBLE CORN SALVE, 

For the Cure of Corns, Bunions, Cuts, Burns, Frosted Feet, &. 

Give them a trial. Principal Depot 466 Canal street, N.Y. 

A Some druggists will offer you other preparations. on which 

hey make more profit. Insist on these. 


Jusurance. 


The Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
Office, No. $4 Broadway. 
Hl hago Company, in addition to its Cash Accumulations, amount- 


ns 6,000,000 of Dollars, 


also presents m every other feature a guarantee of secuRiTY and 
sraBiliry, affording superior inducements to persons to insure 
their lives. 

It bas already paid 


3,000,000 of Dollars 


to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 


250,000 Dollars 
of which were profits or dividends. 
The following descriptions of Policies are issued by this Com- 
y, the premiums on which are payable yearly, half yearly, or 
uarterly, at the option ef the party assured : 
1st.—Liré Po1icres.—These are issued for the whole term of life, 
payable, together with the declared profits, after the death of the 
party assured, to the person entitled to receive the same. 
2d.—LirE Policies, with pa: of Premium to cease at given 
ages.—These are also payabie, with the profits, at the death of the 
assured, but the entire premiums necessary cease at the stipu- 
lated age. - 
3d.—ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PoLictes.—These are issued to per- 
sons desirous of making provision far advanced life, or any other 
purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaining a cer- 
tain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before arriy- 
ing at that age, to his heirs or assigns. 
4th.—ENDOWMENT POLICIES FOR CHILDREN.—These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18, 21, or 25 years, or upwards, 
either with or without the return of the total premium paid, im 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 


THE ASSETS : 
of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on 
Real Estate in the City and State of New York, worth, in each case, 
at least double the amount loaned, and bearing interest at seven 
per cent.; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

NOTICE. 

The business of this Company is conducted on the muéuat prin- 
ciple, in the strictest sense of the term ; the entire surplus, de- 
emo necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided among the 
assured. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, |W. SMITH BROWN, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, RICHARD PATRICK, 
WILLIAM MGORE, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOSEPH BLUNT, 
ROBERT H. M‘CURDY, 
ISAAC GREE PEARSON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, 
WM. J. BUNKER, 


DAVID HOADI 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, 


GEORGE R. CLARK, 

SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 

SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 

LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President, 


ISAAC ABBATT, Secrétary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

wa Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested to ob- 
tain this Company’s Publications, which afford a variety of in- 
formation beyond the limits of an advertisement. They cam be 
had (gratis) at the principal Office, No. 94 Broadway, or from any 
of the Company’s recognized Agents. 


United States Trust Company, 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 48 Wall street, corner William. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


INVESTED IN BONDS AND MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 

worth double the amount loaned thereen. - 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as guardian or receiver of estates. 
INTERESTS ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


By order of any Court in this State, including Surrogates, 5 per 


cent 
From Individuals, or Corporations, for a period of six months or 
louger, 5 per cent. 

Payable at 5 days’ notice, 4 per cent. 

Jeposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and will be 
entitled to interest for the whole time they may remain with the 
Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, and females 
unaccustomed to the transactions of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 


depository for money. - Pr " 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,600. 
Office No. 6 Broad street, Wew York. 
THIS COMPANY Insures all kinds of Buildinge, Houses, Furnk 


ture, Merchandise, Vessele in Port, and other Property, againet load 
by fire. 
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‘Tas Works . Exons, DD.) Edited by 

Jacob Ide, DD. Vol. IL. 

The Congregational Board of Publication have 
‘commenced the issue of the works of the late Dr. 
Emmons, which are to be completed in six large 
octavo volumes. The second, extending over a 
large part of the field of systematic theology, is first 
published. The first, which is to containa Memoir of 
the life of Dr. Emmons, is not yet, we presume, ready 
for the press. «In the volume before us the subjects 
of the Being and Attributes of God, Divine Revelation, 
‘the Trinity, the Standard’ of Moral Obligation, the 
Revealed Character of God, Decrees of God, Divine 
and Wanian ‘Agency, Angels, Original State of Man, 
Apostacy of Man,Prebent State of Man, Character of 
Christ, and work of Christ, are discussed in 55 conse- 
cutive discourses.. This and the succeeding volume 
will contain doubtless the substance of Dr. Emmons’ 
‘Theological System, and will be regarded as the 
most valuable of his works. We shall look with 
interest, however, for the appearance of the first 
volume, which is to present. us with the sketch 
of his life, and the estimate of him as » preacher and 
theologian. 

The sermons now issued are selected and arrang- 
ed mainly from the. first three. -yolumes published 
during the life-time of their author. The arrange- 
ment of them is quite different from that in which 
they were originally presented to the public.. The 
change in this respect has been-made in order to 
give them more coherency and connection as a the- 
ological system, and is favored by the logical com- 
pleteness of each discourse in itself. 

Whatever may be thought of the peculiarities 
of Emmonsism, all will admit the eminent ability, 
théclear and forcible reasoning, and the original 
and independent thought by which the discourses 
are characterized. The pastor .of Franklin was a 
‘Theological Nestor, and has left his mark on the 
“New England Theology.” 


‘Tae New American Crcnorepia, published by 
the Appletons, has, just turned its middle point, 
and is now more than half completed. ‘ Of its fif- 
teen volumes the eighth has just appeared, extend. 
ing from Fugger to Haynau. Within these nearly 
800 double-column pages is compressed a vast 

mass of valuable information on,subjects of pres- 
ent as well as permanent interest.. In the depart- 
it of commerce and the arts, we find articles on 
Fur, Gas, Gem, Gilass;Gold; Guano, Gutta Percha, 
Gun, Gunnery, Gunpowder, Hat, Hair. The great 
realm of Geography is introduced’ by a general 
article on Geography at large, and then continued 
in particular descriptions of,Greenland, Greece, 
Germany, Georgia, Genoa, Guatemala, Guiana, Ham- 
barg, Hanover, Havana, &c. The essay on Geology 
will be found an excellent abstract of that science, 
while the remarks: on Fungi, Glacier, and other 
topics of natural history, are concisely and lucidly 
presented. The articles on German Literature and 
Theology, on Grecian Language and Literature, on 
the Gnostics, &c., compress in brief compassa large 
amount of information, not readily accessible else- 
Where to the common reader. 
“In Biography, this volume is especially rich. 
We have sketches of old Thomas Fuller, Galileo, 
Vasco de Gama, Garrick, Gassendi, Gay Lussac, 
Genghis Khan, the Georges of England, Gerhard, 
Gibbon, Gioberti, Gluck, Goethe, Goldsmith, Grat- 
tan, Grimm, the Gregories, Grotius, Gustavus, the 
Haldanes, Halley, Sir William Hamilton, Handel, 
Harvey, Warren Hastings, Havelock, Haydn, &ec. 
Of eminent liying Englishmen we meet with the 
names of Hallam, Gilfillan, Gladstone, and others; 
while late actors on the theatre of European poli- 
tics as Haynau and Guizot, are portrayed, and by 
their side stands out the Italian hero, Garibaldi. Of 
Americans, we have a large number, both dead and 
living. Of the former, Margaret Fuller, Fulten, 
Gallatin, Stephen Girard, Generals Green and Gates, 
‘Grimke, Griscom, R. W. Griswold, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Hare, General Harrison; and of clergymen, 
Bishop Griswold, Dr. Griffin, Dr. Green, &c. Of the 
latter, we find not a few quite prominent at the 
present time, as Goodrich (Peter Parley), Goodyear, 
Parke Godwin, Garrison, Greeley, Giddings, Han- 
nah F. Gould, James. Hall, Guyot, whom we may 
almost claim as our own, Hawthorne, Halleck, Hale 
of New Hampshire, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

As an illustration of the care with which the 
work is brought down to the very latest date, we 
‘may mention that the present volume contains a 
historical notice of the Harper’s Ferry invasion. 
Ag the successive volumes.appear, it becomes more 
‘éyident that its editors are sparing no labor to 
make it a work which will ‘satisfy the demand for 
an American Cyclopedia, of a high order. 


‘Tae Eicureex Cunisriay Cesturts. By the Rev. 
es White, author of “History of france.” 
New York: D.Appleton & Coz 

Abe. plan of this work is unique. Instead of 
taking periods longer or shorter, according with 
marked. changes or revolutions in the state of 
Christendom, the author presents us with each 
‘century by itself, and he aims to give its peculiar 
features with such distinctness that it shall stand 
before us with marked indiyiduality. While such 
“aeplan necessarily interferes with the philosophical 
‘delineation of social.and moral forces which recog- 
aize ‘no century lines as their limits, it is yet.favor- 
able to the. purpose of presenting the successive 
century phases of the Christian world to the mind 
of the reader so as to leave a vivid impression up- 
on the memory. ‘This is what the author seeks to 
accomplish, and he has certainly won a remarkable 
suceess in his attempt. Ifis style is forcible and 
graphic, and he has shown great skillin the group- 
ing of events. The prominent and characteristic 
facts of each century are clearly discerned, and 
are set forth in their immediate connections with 
pictorial effect. In a note by the publisher, itis 
said that this work, “which has been received 
with much favor in Great Britain, is reprinted 
without abridgment from the Second Edinburgh 
edition. The list of names of remarkable persons 
in the present issue, has been somewhat enlarged, 
and additional dates appended, thereby increas- 
ing the value of the book.” The work is furnish- 

ed with a copious index. 
Execrion Trwes, or Social and Domestic Influence. 

By Mrs. E. S. N. Payne. 

This volume, just issued by the American Re- 
form Book and Tract Society of Cincinnati, gives a 
faithful and searching exposé of the various social 
‘and moral evils resulting from the present manage- 
ment of political affairs, and the temptations incident 
thereto. It points out the methods by. which fe- 
male influence may be exerted to check them, and 
after the views of variant politicians and others 
have been sufficiently ventilated, Judge Kingsley 
sums up in successive chapters the arguments for 
sound principles and good morals. The narrative 
is very pleasantly told. Nearly every position of 
the writer will commend, itself to the moral jndg- 
ment of thinking men, and the reader will find 
much that-affords food for reflection. The book is 
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on THE Eptstix or St. James, By Rudolph Stier. 
rol, 1X. , atua fe 

This is the ninth volume of Stier's great work on 
“The Words ofthe Lord Jesus;",or the fifth of the 
American Rdition, as now issued conjointly by the 
three publishing houses of Smith, English & Co., 
Philadelpltia, Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, and Shel- 
don & Co., of this city. Of the other volumes, the 
first four have been issued in two double volumes, 
and the remaining four will shortly be issued in 
two more. In this closing volume, we have the 
words of Christ to Paul, at and subsequent to his 
conversion, and to John in the Isle of Patmos. ‘The 
last two hundred and seventy-three pages are de- 
voted to the Commentary on the Epistle of James, 
and the whole closes with a general index, cover- 
ing the passages treated in the entire work. When 
completed, this will form a most valuable desidera- 
tum for every pastor's library. 


New anp Comprere Crock axp Waren Maxer’s 
Manvat. By M. L. Booth; Translator of the 
Marble Worker's Manual. New York: John 
Wiley. 

This work will be found most acceptable to those 
who desire information upon the subject of which 
it treats. It comprises descriptions of the various 
gearings, escarpments, and compensations now in 
use in French, Swiss, and English clocks and watch- 
es, patents, tools, &c., with directions for cleaning 
and repairing. Besides'an appendix containing a 
history of clock and watch making in America, it has 
also a collection of the various expired patents, 
and numerous engravings which have been care- 
fully compiled and presented in six successive 
plates at. the close of the volume. The common 
reader will find in the book much interesting in- 
formation, while to the student of the art it will be 
peculiarly valuable. 


Tur Doomep Cuter; or, Two Hundred Years Ago. 
By the author of “The Green Mountain Boys,” 
“Gaut Gurley,” &c., &c. J. W. Bradley, Phila- 
delphia. 

A story of New England life in the days of King 
Philip. As might be expected, it abounds in start- 
ling incident, and the terrors of Indian inyasion are 
powerfully portrayed. Deacon Mudridge is made 
the scapegoat of Puritan Sin, and divides with 
King Philip and the Republican Exile Southworth 
the interest of the story. Among other historical 
characters’ introduced, are Roger Williams, the 
missionary Eliot, and the Governor ofthe Plymonth 
Colony. The sympathies of the author are strong- 
ly on the side of Williams and the poor Indians. 

Aprrerons’ Ramway anp Sream NaviGation 
Gcume—a very uscful publication—is issued semi- 
monthly under the supervision of the Railway 
Companies, so as to ensure correctness. To the 
traveller it is almost indispensable. The last num- 
ber, for January, contains anew railway map, which 
is claimed to be the Most correct aswell as most 
reliable in the country, every railway at this time 
in actual operation being represented. Even to 
those who are not travelling in this cold weather, 
and who may not need to put the Guide to immedi- 
ate practical use, it will afford much valuable in- 
formation in regard to the extended railway ope- 
rations of the country. 


Tue Awertcan Atmanac and Repository of Use- 
ful Knowledge for 1860, comes to us with its usual 
careful compilation of select statistical and other 
information in regard to the condition and resources 
of the Government and the several States of the 
confederacy. Of each State, we have the area, 
population, officers for the current year, including 
the judiciary, finances, educational statistics, &c. 
Of the United States we have Government, Army, 
and Navy officers, Judiciary, Revenues and Expén- 
ditures, the Mint, Postoffice, Members of Congress, 
with a variety of more miscellaneotis information, 
concerning Railroads, Colleges, Public Lands, 
Banks, &c., &c. For the purpose of ready refer- 
ence, in respect to these subjects, the volume will 
be found invaluable. Published by Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., Boston. 


Tue Srinit Concress. A Poem; from the Manuscript 
ofa Maniac. Edited by Cefil. R. M. De Witt. 
A semi-doggerel which should have a maniac 
or a spiritualist for its commentator. It is too 
muddy for any comprehension except that of a 
clairvoyant. 

Juvenue Temperance Seeaker.—This little vol- 
ume has been compiled by. Rey. John Marsh, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Temper- 
ance Union, for the use of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, in their private and public meetings. 
It consists of selections from various publications, 
of prose and verse, many of them in the form of 
dialogues, all directly teaching the young the “ vi- 
cious and destructive influence of the most mod- 
erate use of intoxicating drinks.” 


Aw Appress To att Crasses Destrinc Harriyess: 
By the author of ,““ A Word in Season,” &c. W.§, 
Young, Philadelphia. ‘This pamphlet discourse on 
“ Happiness ” is commended by several distinguish- 
ed divines. It is by Rev. H. B. Taylor, of Evans, 
Erie county, N. Y. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review, for January. 
We have referred elsewhere to two of the articles 
in this number, on Methodism, and on West India 
Emancipation, Besides these are arguments on the 
Moral Argument ‘for Immortality, Jabez Bunting, 
Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, Buddhism, Mys- 
ticism, Exposition of Isaiah lii. 13 and 53, and Rome 
versus Liberty, together with miscellaneous literary 
and religious intelligence. 

Literary Intelligence. 

American.—Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have 
published “Self-Help, with illustrations of Charac- 
ter and Conduct,” by Samuel Smiles, author of 
“The Life of George Stephenson ”; also, “ Seven 
Years,” by Julia Kavanagh ; also. Part Il. of “Tom 
Brown at Oxford, a Sequel to School Days at Rug- 
by,” by Thomas Hughes. Brown,Taggard, & Chase 
have recently issued several new volumes for 
youth ; one of the most interesting is “ Pictures from 
the History of the Swiss,” by the author of* Little 
Stories for Little People.” They have also just 
issued the posthumous writings of Miss Fuller, ina 
volume entitled “Life Without and Life Within; 
or, Reviews, Narratives, Essays,and Poems by Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli,” edited by her brother, Arthur 
B. Fuller. A new periodical entitled “The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Year Book,” by Prof. Alexander 
J. Schem, of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., is soon 
to be published by H. Dayton. ‘It is to contain the 
religious statistics of the world for the preceding 
year, a brief religious history of the same period, 
and a list of works bearing on religious statistics, 
or current ecclesiastical history. 

Foreiex.—Mr. Bentley announces as just ready, 
an Inquiry into Modern Editions of Shaksperian 
Literature, by N. E. A. Hamilton. This is the 
pamphlet on the Collier-folio Shakespeare, which 
has been so long expected. Messrs. Low & Co., 
are the publishers of a volume called “ The Devon- 
shire Hamlets,” which comprises exact facsimile 





reprints of the first and second editions of Hamlet 


(1603. and 1604), of almost equal curiosity and 
rarity, .A limited nweber only is printed. Miss 
Agnes Strickland has in the press a volume enti- 
tled Old Friends and New Acquaintances. Hack- 


lander, the celebrated German writer, has published 
a new work describing the deeds of the Austrians 
and French, in the Jate campaign’ It is entitled 
Kreig und Frieden. Another work of great inter- 
est has just been published, entitled History of the 
Commercial Crisis of 1857-8, by Mr. D. Moriet 
Evans, author of Facts, Failures, and Frauds. Be- 
side treating its special subjects with great ful- 
ness, it reviews the several panics which have oc- 
curred since 1828, and thus becomes a valuable 
book of reference for the financial history of the 
last quarter ofa century. The London publishers, 
Messrs. Hogg, announce The Queens of Society, to 
comprise memoirs of the really influential and cel- 
ebrated women of France and England, whose ca- 
reers illustrate the history, literature, and manners 
of the times in which they lived. The fourth vol- 
ume of Baron Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History, translated by C. I. Cottrell, Esq., is an- 
nounced as forthcoming by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. The History of the Working Classes im 
France, from the conquests of Julius Ceesar in Gaul 
to the present time, by M. duCellier, is pronounced 
a most important ‘contribution to historical and so- 
cial science. The author decides that though the 
French working classes have had and still have 
much to suffer, their condition has been steadily 
improving in all important respects, from century 
to century. Signor Albert Mario (husband of the 
well-known ci-devant Miss Jessie White) has pub- 
lished at Milan, a pamphlet entitled Italia e Fran- 
cia, which is very hard upon Louis Napoleon, The 
book is said to have been “revised” by Joseph Maz- 
zini. Ifwhat we hear is correct, says the Court 
Circular, we are likely to have another Byron in the 
poetical world. Itis reported that a noble lord, 
the eldest son of a popular peer, has written an 
exquisite original poem of such surpassing beauty 
as to perfectly enchant all who have read it. It is 
to be submitted to the public through Mr. Murray. 


Orestes is the name of the poem. 
—_—— 

Congress.—No Speaker yet. There was, howev- 

er, a little expectation excited during the early part 
of last week, but the party caucuses brought forth 
no fruit. A contemporary thinks if the Republi- 
cans had foreseen the present state of things at the 
beginning, as some did, the adoption of Mr. Hick- 
man, of Pennsylvania, during the first week, when 
the entire anti-Lecompton vote could have been 
gotten for him, would have been a successful stroke 
of policy. In him they would have had a Republi- 
can Speaker, while the nominal concession to the 
anti-Lecompton faction would have strengthened 
the party before the country, and given them a 
just claim to anti-Lecompton votes now and here- 
after. But Mr. Hickman has so ccmpletely identi- 
fied himself since with the Republicans, by speech 
and votes, that his substitution for Mr. Sherman 
now would not probably ensure any new support. 
Mr. Briggs, of New York, and possibly one or two 
South Americans, would vote for Thomas Corwin, 
were he to be put up ; but onthe other hand, there 
are some of Mr. Sherman’s supporters who, willing 
to be transferred to Mr. Hickman if anything is to 
be gained, steadily refuse to join in electing Mr. 
Corwin. Mr. Hamilton, of Texas, a Democrat, with- 
out a record to identify him with either of the faec- 
tions, has been the last candidate of the combined 
opposition against Mr. Sherman; but his vote did 
not go above 90. But the Democrats, Americans, 
&c., are steady yet in their resistance to the plural- 
ity rule, apparently the only feasible means of re- 
lief. 
The debates in the House the past few days have 
been of no particular significance—very similar in 
spirit and tone to those of the weeks previous; em- 
anating principally from Southern representatives. 
On Wednesday, Lith, Mr. Gartrell, of Georgia, ad- 
ded his voice to the Southern howl against the Re- 
publicans, and denounced the Anti-Lecompton men 
as substantially in the same obnoxious category. 
Mr. Haskin endeavored to correct the Georgian by 
showing that the Republican and Anti-Lecompton 
views of Popular Sovercignty are entirely opposed 
to each other; but Mr. Gartrell, alluding to Messrs. 
laskin and Hickman, declared that any one who 
supported Mr. Sherman is practically a Republi- 
can. The observation brought Mr. Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, to his feet, to explain that he sus- 
tained Mr. Sherman because he knew no man who 
more earnestly than he deplored such efforts as 
those of John Brown, or who more firmly opposed 
intervention with Slavery where it is established 
by law. Mr. Edwards of New Hampshire, while 
acknowledging that Mr. Morris correctly represent- 
ed the views of the Republican candidate, declared 
that it needed only the withdrawal of Mr. Clark’s 
resolution with regard to the Helper endorsement, 
to obtain from Mr. Sherman a clear and explicit 
statement of his sentiments. At the same time Mr. 
Edwards moved that the House hereafter meet at 
one o'clock, and confine itselfto balloting ; and that 
three ballots should be had daily until an organiza- 
tion be obtained. The proposition was vigorously 
applauded on the Republican side; but, without 
action upon it, the House adjourned. 

In the Senate the debates on the slavery ques- 
tion have been confined principally to the Demo- 
crats ; Messrs. Iverson of Georgia, and Green of 
Missouri, making speeches in defence of the new 
principle of Congressional protection to slavery in 
the territories. Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, who alone in 
that body reflects the sentiments of Mr. Douglas, 
and of that party, adheres openly to the principle 
of territorial sovereignty, and he replied to these 
senators. He goes out of the Senate and of public 
life with this Congress. He explained the meaning 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which he regarded as 
a surrender of the power of Congress over the 
Territories. He denied'that the Dred Scott deci- 
sion was susceptible of the President's interpreta- 
tion. The President seemed to think that the fre- 
quent assertion of the same thing would cause it 
to be finally accepted as a fact. The @laim that 
there was any vested right to hold slaves in the 
Territories by virtue of that decision was not sus- 
tained by the facts. He reviewed the Dred Scott 
decision at length, After replies on the part of 
Southern Senators, Mr. Douglas himself defended 
the consistency of his course, charging that others 
had changed their views ; and said he would not 
accept the nomination of the Charleston Conven- 
tion unless the platform agreed with him. 

In the House, on the 12th, there was not a little 
wrangling and excitement just previous to adjourn- 
ment. The services of the Sergeant-at-arms was 
required to restore order. During an altercation, 
one of the members, Mr. Haskin, of New York, 
accidentally dropped a pistol on the floor, fer which 
he afterwards apologized, saying he only carried it to 
protect himself in going to his lodgings in the 
night. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, made a brief ex- 
planation in the course of debate. So far as his 
disclaimer of the doctrines of the Helper book was 
concerned, he said every man, who had any sense 
of feeling, knéw that his lips, in a great measure, 
had been sealed from the first day of the session, 
by what he must’ regard as an offensive resolution 
thrust on the House at an improper time and in an 
improper manner, and insisted on in a way with- 
out precedent in parliamentary history. If the ex- 
planation which he made to the Hon. gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Millson), in the presence of the 
House, was not satisfactory to the other side, they 
should insist as a point of manhood and justice, 
that the offensive resolution should be withdrawn. 
He said to his friends, and now said to others, that 
he would consent to have the Helper book read, 
page by page, and them he would avow or disavow 
every statement. He had never concealed his 
opinions, and if the offensive resolution of Mr. 
Clark, of Missouri, should be withdrawn, he would 
be prepared to speak further on the subject. Un- 
til the resolution was withdrawn, he appealed to 
every man to say whether he could say any more. 

Mr. Harris of Maryland proposed that Mr. Clark’s 
anti-Helper resolution be removed out of the way, 
and the House adopt the substitute adopted by the 
Committee of Democrats and Americans and anti- 
Lecomptons, at the meeting held Sunday evening 
(!) in which it was ‘declared that no man who re- 
commended, or still insists on and does not disclaim, 
the Helper doctrines, and who is not o to 
the fi agitation of slavery is fit to be Speak- 





er; but without effecting it the House adjourned. 





On Friday in the House Mr. Smith, Democrat, of 


Virginia, spoke in favor of Mr. Clark’s resolution, 
and in condemnation of the Helper book. He was 
responded to by Mr. Bingham, Republican, of Qhio, 
when a heated debate took place. A general dis- 
eussion ensued, until Mr. Pennington, Republican, 
moved the adoption of the plurality rule on the 
vote for Speaker, to take effect on Monday next, 
and the House adjourned over to that day. The 
Senate was not in session. 

In the Senate, on Monday, Mr. Clingman spoke 
on the great question of the day, in language cal- 
culated to promote anything but a happy solution. 
The possibility of maintaining the Union was 
doubted, plans of effecting a separation were 
broached, and threats held out that in the event of 
disruption the South would insist upon a separa- 
tion of the States. The elevation of a Republican 
to the Presidency would furnish Mr. Clingman with 
ample reason for demanding a dissolution. The 
speech created a deep and most unfortunate im- 
pression. The Senate, going into Executive Ses- 
sion, confirmed the nomination of Hon. C. J. Faulk- 
ner as Minister to France. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, without recurring to Mr. Pennington’s 
resolution, listened to a speech of Mr. Underwood, 
of Georgia, in vituperation of the Republicans, and 
of the men who act with them. A protracted col- 
loquy ensued, in which Mr, Hill, of Georgia, defend- 
ed the principles upon which the new national 
Union movement is inaugurated, and invited his 
colleagive to abandon the hopeless effort of electing 
a Democratic Speaker, and aid in the choice of 
some member of this new organization. The 
“American” element of the new party was brought 
into debate, when Mr. Hill admitted that the ex- 
tension of the term prerequisite to naturalization 
is one of the articles of the platform. The discus- 
sion elicited few points of interest. Upon its con- 
clusion, Mr. Morris, of TMinois, obtained the floor 
and resumed his criticism upon the administration 
of Mr. Buchanan. 


os Fs C 
Commercial and Plonetory, 
se 
The Weckly Averages of the Banks of the City 
of New York, on Saturday, Jan. 14, 1860, present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of Jan. 7: 


Decrease im Loans... ..... ccc cece cc cccecececees esses $l 018,249 00 


RD CNG. ones doc sc dh seein s baedep ¢ meee 877,152 00 
Decrease in Circulation. .......ccccvccsccccees 449,015 00 
Increase in Undrawn Deposits. ...... 


ve settussersse se] 074,908 00 
Including the Clearing House operations of the 
week, which show the inter-exchanges between the 
Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury state- 
ment of Saturday, the following is the general com- 
parison with the previous exhibit: 
Jan. 7, 1860. 
Capital . - $69 433,000 
TIOADB 0.452 ccc ccee cencessssees oe hano0l 000 
17,863,724 
8,539,063 8,090,548 
.. 102,080,679 99,247,743 
27,221 824 23,363,980 
74,808,855 75,888,763 
7,736,9€5 7,749,647 
The Bank movement of the past week results fa- 
vorably enough. The increase in the specie 
line is $877,000, while the loans have fallen off 
$1,000,000. Part of the heavy decrease in Depos- 
its the week before is brought back, the present 
line being a million higher, though still $2,400,000 
below the close of the old year. The Circulation 
comes down to about eight millions dollars, the 
lowest point for some months past. The money 
market, for the first time in a fortnight, is now 
again easy. Many of the brokers are lenders at 
seven per cent. and the supply at the money bro- 
kers’ is considerably larger than it was. We hear 
of some business done at 6a6!4 on call, but the true 
rate is still 7. 


Jan, 14, 1860. 
$69,433,000 
123,582,414 

18,740,866 

Circulation 

Gross Deposits 

Exchanges 

Undrawn.... sees 

In Sub-Treasury 


Fifiy-two of our city Banks have declared their 
semi-annual dividends, averaging about four per 
cent. for the last six months. A number of the 
Fire Insurance Companies, also, have declared div- 
idends ; but in this branch of investment, competi- 
tion and losses by fire have reduced the profits 
below the average of several previous years. The 
following examples indicate the general condition 
of the Insurance business at the present time: 
Ifanover, 5 per cent; Goodhue, 6; Commercial, 8; 
Clinton, 7; Relief,6; Empire City, 7; Equitable, 
Merchants, Market, and National, each 10; Citizens, 
15, &e. 

The earnings of the Erie Railroad for the month 
of 


December 1859, were 
Farninugs December, 1858.........e.0eeee0e 


$414,764 24 
cepsiebneys, 808490 10 


ee on a ETE! SEER EE ee ereeeeeeesers. $31,338 14 
This is not so favorable as was expected, the re- 
payments to Western connections having been 
nearly $200,000. 
COURSE OF THE STOCK EXCTIANGE FOR THE WEEK. 
New Loan of United States 1001(/@9924@100 


Nowe, Weris: Oombr a saincis oscdiis sci ocdhec del 7435 (@7334(@74 14 (M7444 
New York and Erie, ial Big a:tk sae deste uen tales 835 (@8 4 (@8 Aa 
Reading ..... .. 4174 (@37 K&(@38 
Rock Island... . 6255 @61(@621¢ 
Michigan Guar --165;,@15@15% 
Michigan Central « 8715 (@34(@355 14 
SNE is Snrconatechais.0 63:00e op) 9408 000 tNaKS pee 2035 (@191{(@19*,; 
Uc « sin ancien nostecdcvedbhOh (dtse CceMl + cscc cockéncs 63(@61 34 
Illinois Central 5734 (@ 58 (@57 14 @57 15 
PU ich ab 54 Kane sede eReD ied 127 34/125 1,@1263, 
MRI 1 ots ai tS tAlaie'ei'g <8 WU geet hase nko 7533744 @7ANg 
Missouris 7934 (@7814@79 
Virginias ... bse ee vee 9036 @90 15 (9034 

8534 (@ 843, (@84% 
Tilinoia Central Bonds... 0... cess ccccccccccccce 8615 (@85(@85 4 
Hudson River ...... «++ 42 @413,@42 


Harlem Preferred . ...... 55 (3234 
Delaware and Hudson... ° 913Z(@89(@907 5 

The course of the Stock exchange fluctuated in 
much the same way as through the first week in 
January, varying with the state of the Money Mar- 
ket, which was under a severe pressure early in 
the week and up to Friday morning, and then, as 
far as the street demand was concerned, was better 
supplied. The market on Saturday displayed con- 
siderable strength and activity of demand on New 
York Central and Rock Island, and sales on the 
street between the Boards were as high as 741g 
for the former, after selling on Thursday as low as 
731g YP cent. 

Dry Goops.—The Jowrnal of Commerce express- 
es the opinion that the effect of the excitement at 
the South is more felt in establishments depending 
directly upon Southern orders, than in those whose 
goods flow out through ordinary channels ; nor is 
the falling off in those so much the result of any 
well-settled purpose of non-intercourse as many 
suppose. Let there be an excitement throughout 
this city about an epidemic disease, and a parallel 
effect would be produced upon the retail jtrade of 
this locality. There would be no combination to 
lessen the business, and but few individual resolu- 
tions tending to this result, and yet the trade would 
fall off at least one-third in a single week. A few 
articles would be more in demand, and certain ne; 
cessaries of life would sell as freely as ever; but 
for a great variety of useful products there would 
be almost a total cessation in the demand. This 
is the case at present, and those who represent the 
case otherwise ure either misinformed in regard to 
the facts, or else they purposely misrepresented 
them. As long as the excitement continues, the 
very predccupation of men’s minds will interfere 
with a healthy trade ; and quiet must be restored 
before there can be a full current of prosperity in 
this or any other legitimate business. In the way 
of prints, anovelty from Richmond consists of two 
“ National Union” styles, with clasped hands and 
constitutional mottoes, which have caught the wave 
of popularity from the present excitement, and are 
already ordered to a second printing at 91¢c. The 
other producers are each adding to thier assortments. 
The Pacific are bringing 914 c. for staple, and 10c. for 
double printing. The arrivals of Foreign Goods 
have been very large for the week, and the trade 
has increased. Lawns are in small stock, and the 
lower grades are, to a considerable extent, in fugi- 
tive colors, which interferes with their sale. De- 
sirable fancy silks in medium qualities are compar- 
atively scarcer . Plain silks in the medium and bet- 


te 


| XUM | 


ter grades are also scarce, but are coming out at 
too high a cost. to sell freely. unless the market 
should become firmer. Organdies are more sale- 
able than any other printed fabrics, although there 
is a fair demand for jaconets in staple modest styles. 
Woollens are selling slowly. Black lace goods are 
moving moderately, but at rates considerably below 
the current prices of last ‘season. Low grades of 
bonnet silks are plenty, and promise an overstock. 
Parasol silks and other outside fabrics are also in- 
creasingly abundant. Ribbons are plenty, but se- 
lected styles sell better than anticipateds 
—_—_—___—— Po — 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, Monpay, Jan. 16, 1860—6 r. ™. 

Asurs—Are quiet yet study at $5 25 for pots, 
and $5 371g for pearls per 100 Ibs. 

Corrgr.—Sales to day, 200 bags, native Ceylon, 
on ee terms; and 70 bags Rio, at 113gal2c. 
per lb. 

Corros—Inactive; sales havingibeen confined 
to 400 bales, including, Middling Uplands at Ta 
lL gc. per lb. ' 

Four ayp Mran.—State and Western flour opened 
quietly, at former rates. Subsequently the demand 
improved, especially for extra State, for shipment, 
and, to some extent, on speculation. Price were 
very well supported, and, at the close, the tendency 
was in favor of the sellers. The reported trans- 
actions comprise 10,600 bbls., in lots, including 
superfine State, at $5 20a5 25; extra State at 
$5 30a5 45, chiefly at $5 3505 40; inferior to 
choice superfine Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio at $5 20a5 30; extra Wisconsin at $5 35a 
6 10; extra Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan at 
$5 40a6 25; inferior extra Ohio at $5 55a5 65; 
round-hoop extra Ohio, shipping brands, at $5 70a 
5 85 per bbl.; Fancy Genesee, $5 5025 65; Extra 
Genesee, $5 70a7 25. Canadian continues quict, 
including inferior to very choice extra, chiefly at 
$5 65a6 80 per bbl. Rye flour is in request at 
$2 60a4 40 for fine and superfine per bbl. Corn 
Meal is inquired for at $3 85a3 90 for Jersey, 
$4 15 for Baltimore,and $4 20a4 25 for Brandywine 
per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat has been in fair request, mainly 
for export,atsteady prices. Sales of 31,000 bushels, 
including good White Canada, at $1 45; choice 
White Michigan (a small lot), $1 55; choice Mil- 
waukee Club, at $1 24; No.1 Chicago Spring, at 
$1 20 per bushel. Cornis heavy and lower. Sales 
have been made of 16,000 bushels, at 83a87c. for 
new yellow Jersey and Southern, and 83a88e. for 
new white Jersey and Southern, per bushel. Rye 
is quiet and unsettled from 88291c. Barley is inac- 
tive at old figures. Oats are in demand, including 
Canada, at 451sa46c. : Western, at 45a4515¢.; State, 
at 451a46!sc.; Jersey and Pennsylvania, at 42a44c. 
per bushel. 

Iiprs.—With increased receipts and more dis- 
position to sell, the tendency of prices is downward. 
Week's receipts, 85,477 hides, and 73 bales do. 
Week’§ sales, 44,500. 

The stock on hand of Ox and Cow Hides is 239,- 
600 (same time last year, 46,500—year before, 377,- 
100), 173 bales of Calcutta Cow and Buffalo. 

Hay was steady, with sales of 400a500 bales at 
$1 1214 per 100 lbs. 

Hors—Have beenin moderate request, including 
new at 12al8c. per lb. 

LreatHER—Sole has been less sought after, and 
prices have favored purchasers. Ouk, slaughter, 
and salted, good light, 29a3lc.; do. good middle, 
30a32c.; good heavy, 28a3l1c. 

Iron was firm, and holders demanded $25a26 for 
Scotch pig. 

Lime was quiet, with small sales, at 75e. for 
Common. 

‘Monasses—Sales, to-day, 250 bbls. New Orleans, 
chiefly at 51c.; 50 hhds. Porto Rico, at 40c. ; and, 
by auction, 20 bbls. New Orleans, at 491gc. per 
gallon. 

Provistons.—Pork has been purchased to the ex- 
tent of 1,500 bbls., in lots, at $16 12a16 25 for old 
Mess; $17 25 for new Mess, deliverable, at the 
option of the seller, from the 15th of February to 
the Ist of April ; and $11 50 for prime, per bbl. 
Cut-meats have been inguired for, including Hams, 
at 9a91¢c., and Shoulders at 61ja6!sc. Bacon is 
selling slowly at 8!ga91/c. per Ib. Lard is essen- 
tially unaltered ; sales, to-day, 300 tes. and bbls., 
at 101ga105c. perlb. Beef is in demand at steady 
rates ; sales 450 bbls., at #9a9 6214 for new re- 
packed Western Mess; $10 50al1 50 for new ex- 
tra Western Mess; $5a5 25 for Country Mess, per 
bbl. ; Prime Mess, $17a19 per tierce ; Beef Hams, 
$12al4 50 per bbl. Butter is inquired for at Lda 
23c. for State, and 12al7c. for Ohie, perlb. Cheese 
is selling at 9allige. per Ib. 

Sucars—Have been in fair request, and sales 
have been made of 540 hhds., including Cuba, at 
715a73gc., and Porto Rico at 73gc. per lb. 

“Woor.—348,000 Ibs. were disposed of at the 
sale at Boston on the 11th. The following were 
the sales of domestic :—4,000 broken fleece and 
tub at 33c.; 12,000 do. unwashen, fine and mixed 
fleece, 32c.; 12,000 do. fine and medium tub, 45c. ; 
8,000 do. graded fleece, 43a50c.; 45,000 do. extra 
graded do. at 53c.; extra do. do., 53a54c.; 15,000 
double do., 6214.; 3,000 common medium fleece, 
39c.; 45,000 graded fleece, 45a5014c.; 20,000 extra 
graded, 54c.; 18,000 common and medium fleece, 
38c.; 35,000 extra graded do.; 52'ja54c.; 10,000 
double do, 58c.; 35,000 graded fleece, 45a50c. ; 
2,000 double extra pulled, 42c. ; 3,000 extra pulled, 
46c.; 29,900 superfine pulled, 34a37!3c.; 25,000 
No. 1 do. 29¢.; 1,500 black do., 26c. ; 20,000 super- 
fine pulled, 33!a34c.; 25,000 unwashed fleece, 
1214c.; 2,000 medium and common fleece, 41. 
Foreign:—45 bales unwashed, s. fax., 12c.; 98 
mats Undigua, 15¢c.; 97 bales washed Monocco, 
26c.; 125 bales washed s. fax., 27c.; 33° bales at 
341G¢. per Ib. 

———_ ee 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 11th, 1860. 

Number on sale to-day at Allerton’s, of Beef cat- 
tle, 2,709 ; Number last Wednesday, 3,224; Sold 
to Butchers at Bergen, New Jersey, 955. 

Prices or Brer at Forry-Fourta Srrrer—To- 
day, Best quality, 9'gal01gc.; medium quality, 8a 
9c.; inferior 6a71Zc. ; general selling price, 6a10ce. ; 
average of all sales about, 71ga73{c. Last week: 
Best quality, 91gal01gc.; medium quality, 8a9c. ; 
inferior, 514a71¢c. ; general selling prices, 6!sal0c.; 
average of all sales about, 8a81/c. 

Brrves FROM DirFERENT Stares.—New York, 869; 
Ohio, 383; Illinois, 333; Pennsylvania, 18; In- 
diana, 695; Kentucky, 97; Canada, 17; Michigan, 
160; lowa, 47; Connecticut, 58. 

Remarks oN Beer Cartir.—The supply is over 
500 head less than last week, yet ample, at a shade 
decline. The stock is‘largely composed of large 
framed oxen, steers, etc., of common quality. The 
few first class met with a ready sale, at full prices, 
as such were wanted, and at the close, for really 
fine stock, there was a fair demand; while onall other 
grades the inquiry was slight. We quote prize 
stock as high as 10a101¢c., common to prime 6a9!¢c., 
and a few at 10c. The average of all sales about 
74%aT%Xec.. Drovers and brokers were again disap- 
pointed in supposing an advance would ‘be obtain- 
ed this week. They have béew calculating for 
some months on an improvement. ° 

Micu Cows.—The receipts are very trivial, and 
there is no change. We quote at $25a60, as to 
quality. : 

Sieer anp Lawns.—The market is more active. 
The quality was much improved. The following 
are among the sales: 895 for $4,712; average per 
head $5 28, including 60 head at $480, and 90 at 
$600 25; 782 head for $3,621 12, each $4 63 ; inclu- 
ding 150 for $1,010; 606 head for an average of 

82. 
og sete excessive receipts of Western dress- 
ed hogs, estimated at 200,000, in ten days have 
caused a pause in the operations in live stock. 
The dressed hogs arrive in a hard frozen condition, 
and can be stored away without much risk of thaw- 
ing out for weeks. Some little speculation has ta- 
ken place at 614a63(c. for dressed Western. The 

rices of new uninspected mess are $17, and prime 

13. Green hams from block 9c.; city dressed 
hogs 7c. We quote at 51ga5%c. gross. Dressed 
at 614a63(c. for Western, and 634a7c. for city. 


The Albany Live Stock Market, on Monday (16th), 
manifested an improvementin price notwithstanding 
some 500 increase over last week's supply. There 
are some very fine specimens on the market; one 
lot of premium are said by the best judges to be 
the best offered within the last three months. 
This bunch is held at about $115 per head—some- 

ing over 6c. per lb., live weight, but they are not 
on sale, the owner preferrin to take them to Ne 
York. The average quality is good. ; 





BD. Y. Wipolesale Prices Current, 


CAREFULLY CORRECTED FOR THE EVANGELIST. 
ood 


2a7Goods stored in Bond to be sold at Public Auction at the en 
of three years. Unclaimed Goods sold at the end ef one year. . Dy- 
ties payable in cash, The Produets of the British North American 
Provinces, Free. The ton in all cases to be 2,240 Ibs. 


ASHES—Duty 15 ® cent. ad val., Bar, English, Re- 
Pots, Ist sort, 1859, PB 100 fined 
Ibs... ....-0---- — @5 25 
Pearl, Ist sort 1859, — @5 371¢ 
BEESW AX—15 ® cent. ad val. 
Amer’n Yel. @ ib....37 


Bar,Kng.,Com. 42 — @42 50 

, Russ. , 1s 1%@--.31 

uality @ ton — 1 iin 
7h LATHS Paty 15 @ cent. ad vie 

CANDLES—Duty 15 @ ct. ad val.|Eastern, @M. — — @2— 
Sperm, City, 8 lb....28 (@40 [LEAD—Duty 215 ? eent. ad yal, 
Do. Patent, J. &M.’s..50 @— |Galena, B 100 8.5 77@5 80 
Do. do. Kingsiand’s..50 (@— |Spani ««. «3 623606 70 
Adamantine, City....1734@19 : 16 @5 Ti 
Stearic, Mitchell's... .27 (@28 [Bar @ih(metcash)- SY%@- 6 
COAL—Duty 24 ® cent. ad val. 
Liy’1 Orrel @ chal. — —@1l — 
Liverpool Cannel..— —@115 0 
Sidney 
Anthracite (yard) 

2000 jb...... 5 H@— — 
COFFEE—Duty free when im- 
ported direct from place of 
growth in American or equal- 
ized vessel ; and also free when 
imported in same vessels from 
the Netherlands, if produced 
in jts possessions ; all other 
1514 per cent. ad val. j 
Java, White, @ Th....14 @lo 
Rio, feir 1g @t2ig 
Do. ordinary, 
Mocha,...... 
Brazil 


Sheet & Pipe (net 
cash) 5ya@- 6 
LEATHER (Sole)—Duty 15 @ ct. 

ad val. 
Oak (Slaughter) 
Light —_ 


29 @— 31 


p— 32 


California..,.— 25 @— 27 
Hemicck, Light, 
California....— 15 @— 104 
Hemlock, He’y, 

California....— 174¥@— 18 
Hemlock 


Damaged .,..— 12 u4 
Hemlock, Upp’r, er 
in r’gh,sl’gh’r— 24 
LIME—Duty : 8 @ cent, ad val. 
Rockland com. # bbl —@se 
LUMBER—Duty 15 @ ct. ad val. 
Timber, White 
Pine, 8 M. ft.— — @l7 75 
@36 — 
Timber, Oak...18 — @28 — 
‘Z| Timber , Eastern 
Pine &Spruce 14 — @15 50 
* | White Pine,cl’r35 — @40 — 
White Pine, se- 
lect @30 — 
White Pine, Box14 — @18 — 
| White Pine, il’g, 
@%3 — 
@32 — 


Maracaibo. ......... @I1333 
St. Domingo, @ewt..11 @11%% 
COPPER—Duty : Bolt and Bra- 
zier’s 15 ; Pig, Bar, and Sheath- 
ing, free. 

Sheathing, new @ 1} 26 @— 
Sheathing, &c., Old..20 (@2134 
Bolts ... ..eseee es 20 
COTTON—Duty: Free. New York 
Classification. 


~ “BULQOTL 


Ordinary... §34 84g 
Good ord... 94g 94% 9% 
Middling...11%¢ 113g 114; 
Good mid..1114 124% 01 

Mid. fair,,.113¢ 12 


4 © 


; 14 ineh v4 50 
¢ | Ycllow Pine, fi'g 
144 inch, do. .29 — 


1234 
DOMESTIC GOODS: 
Shirtings, brown, 39 








White Pine Aly. 
rda, ud, ..20 — 
iBLR W'in’t,gcot— — 
4'Cherry, good. ..— — 
Spruce Flooring, 
11; i’ch, dress. 
ed ,tongne and, , 
grooved, cach— 22 @— 25 
Spruce boards.— 15 @— 17 
Hemlock boa’ds— 123;@-— 14 
Hemlock Joist 3 
by 4 inch....— 123,@— 14 
Hemlock Joist, 4 
by 6 inch....— 25 


inches % yard,,. 
Shirting, bd 26@3: 
Shirtings, bl’d 30@: 
Sheetings, b’n 36(@: 
Sheetings, b’n 89 
Sheetings ,bi’d 34 
Sheetings b’'a36 — 
Calicoes, Fancy...... 6% @l1 
Bro. Drillings, 27@20. 7 (@ 9 
Kentucky Jeans......°83(@18 
Cloths, all wool 1 50@2 — 
Cloths, cotton warp, 85(@1 37 
Cassimeres ........ 85(@1 37% 
Sheep’s Grays...... 50f@ 4 
Satinots ......c000. 


a 


@21 — 
@45 — 


aK 


D>5dd> 
ORR HT 


.. 6 
32. 6 
34.7 
37. 53, 
— 8 
— 8 
7 


ne 
es 
mS 
88 
— 
os 

A - 

x 


@— 28 


0 : 28 — @35 
$ 15 30 |Shingles,Cyp’ss12— @25 — 
Canton Fianels, bro. 814@ 13 |Staves, W. 0. 
do. do. bid. 9 @ 14 Pipe, Light. ..55 — 58 — 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 8°{@ 103, Staves’ wh’eonk a 
@— 
Gam 


30@ 60 


Cot. Yarn, 5@12Rit— _ hhd. heayy..70 — 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut- Staves, red oak, 
galls, Madder, and Shellac, 5;| hhd. heavy ..50 — 
Cochincal, Guns, Oil of Vitriol, Staves, ret oak, 
and Soda Ash, 10; Crude Brim-| bhd. light...30 — @ss — 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15 ; MOLASSKS—Duty 24 @ ct. ad yal 
Flor Sulphur, 20; Borax and’ New Orl’ns, new 
Crudo Camphor, 19 ; Fssential| crop,@ gall’n — 52 @— 53 
Oils, Magnesia, and Sugar of Porto Rico — WW @— 3s 
Lead , 20 ; Refined Camphor , 30 ; Trinidad, Cuba.— — @— — 
all the others, 20 # c’t..ad yal. Cuba Muscay’do— 26 @— 33 
Aloes, ® Ib 8 @ 10 {Cuba, Clayed, 
2's@ 234! sweet......—< 233 @— % 
30 @ 45  |NAVAL STORES—Daty : Turpen- 
18%%@ 1914' tine and Resin, 8; Sp. Turpen- 
3%4@ 33¢| tine, and Pitch, 15 @ cent. ad 
3145@ 3254! val. Tar and Turpentine, free. 
4 Turpentine, Wil- 
, 8 mington, &.,,— — 3 43% 
Tar, Wash N. B, ft 
jilm’a, @bbi. 2 25 50 
h1 (5 |Pitch, city, del’d 1 ane _- 
7234 Rosin, common, 
|. del’'d, ®31015 -— @1 60 
Rosin, white,... 2 50 @3 60 
23 Spirits Turp’ti’e, 
934! ® gallon, — 48% @- 444 
25 ©. OJLS—Duty : Palm 4, Olive 24; 
s Linseed, Sperm, and Whale, or 
other Fish (Foreign Fisheries) , 
15 @ cent. ad yal. 
Olive, in casks, 
PB gallon 340 @3 50 
Linseed, (City- . 
made) @— 57 
Linseed, English—_ — @— — 
Whale, fair to 
i 8 @— 52 


prime 

Whale, bleeched 
30 Winter......—— @— 60 
15 Sperm, Crude... 1 406 @ 1 424% 
23 Sperm, Winter, 
1147 unbleached...— — @1 47 
2 85 = Lard Oil, No. 1, 
1y4@ 11} _ Wi — 874@— 9234 
Sugar Lead, brown 714@ 73 Wadsw - ‘etal ” 
Sulphate Quin’e oz.1 50 @-— |{_ traref’dRosin— 90 @— 40 
Sul. Quinine, For..1 35 @140 Do. Boiled Oils, 


Arrowroot, Ber‘a.. 
Borax, Refined.... 
Brimstone, Am. r’l 
Do. Flor. Sulphur 
Cump’r, cr’e @ Ib. 
Do. refined.... 
Castor Oil, city, iv 
bbls. @ g 1 
Castor Oil, EF. 1...- 
Cham. Fis, @ fb.. 
Cream Tar. prime, 


» 30 
Epsom Salts...... 23 
Gum Arabic, sorts 
Gum do. Picked 
Gum Copal, . 
Jalap, ..... 
Madder, Dutch,... 
Oil Bergamot 2 
Oil Lemon.......- 2 
Oil Pepper’t pure, 

} 200 | 
5 75 


60 


Opium, Turkey....- 
Rhubarb, China... 
Salveratus, cash... 
Sal Soda, N’castle.- 
Sarsaparilla Hon’s 2 
Do. Mexican 
Senna, Alexandria 
Senna, East India. 


45 


@ 
32 @ 
Sugar L’d,w’e, Am 





Verdigris 434@ 45 | for painting..— 36 @— 40 
Vitriol, Blue...... — @ 934 De. Tanner’s im- 
DYEWOUDS—but y Free. \_ prov’d&ext’a— 30 @— 40 
130 Camphene a— % 
Fustic, Cuba......55 @ 36 Fluid @— 52 
Fustic, Tampico...22. @— PAINTS—Duty : Chalk, 4: White 
Logwood, St.Dom..14 —@ 14 50 and Red Lead, Whiting, Li- 
Logwood, Hond’s..16 @17 | tharge, Vermilion, Spanish 
Logwood, Jamaica.12 50@ 13 Brown, and Ochre, 15 @ cent. 
FEATHERS—Duty , 19 @ cent. ad{ ad val. 
yal Litharge, Am..— — @— 7 
Live Geese ,prime@ ]5 48 Lead, red, Am..— — @— 7 
do. prime Tenn,..... 42 Lead, wh’e, Am. 
FISH—Dauty, 15 ® cent. ad val. pure, in oil...— 
Dry Cod, @ cwt..3 50 @4.50 |Lead,wh’e, Am. 
Dry Seale -— @2 0 pure, dry....— 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bbl — @3 75 [Zinz, white, Am. 
Mackerel— dry, No. 1... 
No. 1, Mass., large— —@16 26]Zinc, white, Am. 
No. 1,Mass. small.—  @— No.1, in oi!...— 7 @—— 
No. 1, Halifax....— @— PLASTER PARIS—Duty : Free. 
No. 2, Halifax....— @— Blue Nova Scotia 
Salmon, Pkld, No1..16 50@— 


@— 
Shad, Ct., No. 2... @— 
Herring, Pkld......8 25 @4 25 
Herring, seal’d Pbxs — E@ 28 
do. Dutch, ® kgl..1 50@1 6234 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Duty, 15 @ 
cent. ad val. 
State, superfine brandsé 
State, extra brandsz.. 
Mich. fancy brand 
Ohio, common brands 
Ohio, fancy brands. . . 
Ohio, fair extra 5 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.5 50@6 75 
Mich. Ind. , Wis., &c...5 35@5 45 
Genesee, fancy b’ds.. .6 50@5 60 led 
Genesee extra b’ds...5 75@7 50|Hams, dry s’It'd— 
Brandy wine 6 10|Shoulders,p’kl'd 
Canada ..,.... .5 50@$ 75|Shoulders, dry 
Richmond City 6 50@7 25] salted ....... 
Richmond Country...6 25@7 25) Butter, Ohio, @ 
Baltimore, Howard st. 50@6 25 -—-ll @— 16 
Rye Flour, (fine) 3 75@3 90) Butter, N. Y. ‘ yas 
Rye Flour ,(superiine) .4 @4 40] State Dai. n Wem 16 @— : 
Corn Meal, Jersey....3 80@3 90] Butter Orange C— 21 @— 24 
Corn Meal, Brandy’w.- —@4 a ome ar se a aK 
do do punch.... 19 eese fair to pr.- — 
FRUIT Dew : Gcaiges Vitbons, cn ray y: 15 ® cent ad yal. 
Grades, and all Green and Dried|Inferior to com- " 
Fruit, 3; Almonds and Preserv-|_ mon, @ 100 Jb-.8 00 @8 3744 
ed Fruit or Sweetincets, 30 @|Ordinary to fair..3 50° @8 75 
coat. ad val. Good to prime....4 00 @4 26 
Raisins, Buh,~bx- — @4 50 
do Layer, new..2 3 


@50 
@46 


White NovaSct..3 25 (@3 50 
PROVISIONS—Duty : Cheese, 24 
all other, 15 @ cent ad val. 
Beef,mess,c’t’'y 6 — @ 550 
Beef,p’me,c’t'y 4— @ 4 50 
Beef, mes#,eity nominal, 
Beef,p’me,city nominal. 
Beef,m’ss,exta 10 50 @I1 — 
Beef, p’me m’ss 16 —— (@18 — 
Pork,p’mem’ss15 — (@16 — 
Pork,cl’r,W’t’n nominal. 
Pork ,mees,W. 16 25 @l7 25 
5]Pork, prime, 
€5@5 80 Vestern 
Lard, i 


os 


@— %%% 
neminal, 





pier @-— 
15 ® cent. ad val. 
@- 20 
@-= 


@ sac @1 
1}Liv’l fine, ash....1 60 (@l 6 
SEEDS—Duty : Free, except Ca- 
nary, 15 @ cent. ad val. ss 
Clover, @ tb..-..- 64@- 8% 
Timothy, mowed, ‘ 
@ bushel......2 00 (a2 25 
Timothy , reapes-2 374(@2 75 
sd Top, , five 
wt at waved 50 @2 62% 
Ling’d, Am.clean.- — (@- — 
Do. do. ane re = ‘ att gal 
S — rs cent, al, 
SOAP—Duty oo ee 8 


Choice .....- 
SALT—Duty : 
6 Turk’s Is’'d, @ bu.- 
4g {St. Ubea, . ..-++ 
Liverpool, ground 


Citron; Leghorn 7 

Almonds Sicily ,sft.sh.. 724@— 

Almonds, Shelled.,... 

Sardines ® box.......1544 

GRAIN—Doty : 15 per gent. ad 
val. 

Wheat, Gon @bshl.1 40 @1 50 

Wheat, w.Canada.1 30 (@1 45 

Wheat, South.wh.1 40 

Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 35 

Wheat, Mich. wh.1 40 

Wheat, lll., wh...1 50 

Wheat Missouri w 1 40 

Wheat, Cunadian.1 20 

Wheat south. red.1 28 

Wheat Milwaukie 1 17 

Wheat, Chicago ..1 17 

Wheat, red, Ill. 0.1 25 

Rye, Northern... 90 


Castile,, “se rite 
Jamies yle’s 
Chemical Olive. 1 @- 136 
SPICES—Duty : Ginger R’t, Green 
or Dricd, 15; aH other Spices 


5@- 5% 
Mace ............- 87 (@- 42 
Nutmegs, Nol. 1..- 42! @- 46 
Pepper, Sumatra..- 8%@- 8% 
Pepper f@- 8 
Cloves... ..«s<+* - K@- 1% 
SUGAR—Duty, all kinds Raw and 
Refined, 25 @ cent. ad val. 
St. Croix, @ Ib...-.+ 
New Orleans......... 
Cuba Muscovado, , .. 


Oats, New Jersey. 
Oats, Southern... 
Corn wh. South... 
Corn, yel. South.. 
Corn, mix’d do... 
Corn, round yel.. 
Corn, round wh’t. 
Corn Mx’dWest’a. 23 
Peas, B’k Eye,2b1.- — @2 70 
Peas,Canada@bs. 85 (9 88 
Beans, white, ...1 00 (@l 15 

Y Havana, White 


: 44 
N. River, bales 8100}}1@1 1234 Havana, bwn. & yel.. % 
HOPS—Duty : we ea eet iyanila.. 1%@ Ti 
.10@18 Stuarts’ dou. ref. loaf.— @— 
of 1858 coe ""'1@ 9 Stuarts’ do. crushed..—-_ (@— 
Dury : Russian and Ital-'Stuarts’ do. ground, .— (@— 
ian, 24; Manila, Sunn, Jute, Si- Stuarts’ granulated, B— @— 
gal and Coir, 19; Codilla, 12 @; Stuarts’ A. crushed,->— @—~ 
cent. ad val. Growth of the Stuarts ground ex.. — @— 
British N. Am. Provinces, Free. a ee : Tallow, Greese 
Am.undres’d#t’n120 ogaise = elenmenies cent. ad val. 
. Dressed. , . .160 00a , 
Rusia, Clean... .190 00/@200 00, TEA—Duty : 
Jute 87 50/@ 9000] equalized veesels, t 
Manilla, @ tb-... —6 @ —6% place of growth, free; ot 
HIDES—Duty :4 ® cent. ad val. mS mg ‘ad val. 
B. A., 20@ «» Be yson, dif. 
lected, per Th......— (@26 | Young Yeon, dif. kinds. .18@58 
Rio ery 20@23 Ib au yson Skin and Twankay 
peélected .......-+.. 
2 


@ 
@ 





zr 


different kinds.........20@ 
@21% G wider and Impe 
@20 | ent kinds......... 


West’n..15 (@18 
South.&West.(ch) 8 @ 8% W 

Dry Southern, (cash) .134@14 

City Slaughter, ( — @ 93% Am. 

CitySlaughter Ase’n do 944@— 

la Buffalo. 7 8 


Caleutta Buffalo...... 2 ais 
Eeeees ray’? 24 BP cent. ad 
val. 
Cuba, (duty paid 
Cuba, (in bond) 
Prcent. ad val 
aay peat 


Bar, Swedes, Or- |So. Am. 
dinary sizes,.— — @%5 — \Mexican, 


ok Texas 
Extra, 


18 
18 
14 
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